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A NATIONAL BUSINESS EDUCATION RESEARCH PROGRAM 


Problems for research 
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TYPEWRITING DIAGNOSTIC TESTING AND REMEDIAL TEACHING 
Part II of a program for improvement HAROLD H. SMITH 


BUSINESS EDUCATION IN A SCIENTIFIC AGE 


What can we learn from organized research? 


PAUL S. LOMAX 


COMMERCIAL EDUCATION IN CANADA 


How our neighbors teach for business 


PAUL A. MORELAND 
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As epitomized by the Packard School’s History SETH B. CARKIN 
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Adapting the curriculum to the student N. B. CURTIS 
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What preparations have they had? 
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SLOW vs FAST 


Snail pace won’t do in the modern 
educational system. The speedy 
Mimeograph has brought to the schools 
a new auxiliary to the blackboard, 
through its ability to duplicate test 
papers, graphs, charts, bulletins, etc., 
quickly, economically. Let us give you 
latest information regarding its use in 
schools. Write A. B. Dick Company, Chicago 


—-or see *phone directory for local address. 
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ince lent him pen 
it has never been the same!” 


BORN! An Ink that 
keeps a pen Clean! 


And dries 31% 
quicker than average 


Parker's new Quink is the result 
of 3 years of research and 1022 
formulas. Entirely new ——— 
—dries in 344 seconds by pene- 
tration of paper. Yet Quink re- 
Sists evaporation, hence keeps 
ben point moist and ready. Also 
contains a solvent that removes 
from pens the residue of other 
inks. It is 999/100 % fluid—hence 
free from sediment. 


Parker’s 
QUINK 


Two types—Per- 
manent or Wash- 
able. Get bottle 
trom any dealer, 
or write us for 
30,000-word sup- 
ply, free. 


Often said, but NOT of Parker Duofold 


Don’t lose people’s good will by borrowing their pens. Unless the pen is a 
Parker Duofold, your hand is apt to foul the point, or change its action. 
Don't expose yourself. That may often cost you many times the price of a pen. 

But there’ll be numerous occasions when you'll have to borrow if you 
don’t own this sure-fire Parker Duofold. For ordinary pens never seem to 
work when you need them most; while all Parker Duofold Pens — even the 
Duofold Jr. and Lady Duofold at $5, as well as the Seniors at $7 and $10-- 
are built to stand up to our Guarantee for Life! 

Take afew minutes to stop at the nearest pen counter and pick the Duofold 
that fits your hand to'a ‘‘T.’’ You’ll be prepared then for any emergency — 
even for lending— gracefully. For no style of writing can foul, distort, or 
alter Parker’s miracle Duofold point. Still it writes as easily as you breathe 
— with amazing Pressureless Touch! 

Parker’s large-scale production makes a big difference in your favor when it 
comes to value. Even the Duofolds at $5 have 22% to 69% more ink capacity 
than some pens of other makes priced 50% higher. 

Yet none has Parker’s stylish, balanced, streamlined design —‘‘ America’s 
Shapeliest’’— or Parker’s Invisible Filler and Patented Clip that lets the pen 
set low and unexposed in the pocket. 

The only guarantee you’ll need for life is the name on the barrel —‘‘Geo. 
S. Parker — DUOFOLD.”’ Accept none without it, if you want the real 
thing. Avoid the borrowing habit. 


Parker ‘Duofold 


PEN GUARANTEED FOR LIFE + $5 + $7 + $10 


Other Parker Pens, $2.75 to $3.50; Pencils to match them all, $2 to $5 


The Parker Pen Company, Janesville, Wisconsin. Offices and Subsidiaries: New York, Chicago, Atlanta, Buffalo, Dallas, San Francisco; Toronto, Can.; London, Eng.; Berlin, Germany 
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A Mew Departure In Typewriting-- - 
Actual Typewriting from The Start 


W alton-Maclean 
Typewriting Procedure 
and Practice 


By Lola Maclean 


One of the Most Rapid Typists in America, and 
Nationally Known as a Trainer of Expert Typists 


e@ The Walton-Maclean text starts the student in typewriting the way he should 
be started—on actual typewriting. 


@ When the student approaches the subject of typewriting he expects to write 
words, sentences—something practical. That is what he does in the Walton- 
Maclean direct method. He is interested at once, and through the practical and 
informative copy—an exclusive feature of the Walton-Maclean text—his interest 
is maintained throughout the entire course of training. 


He learns quickly and easily because he follows the direct and natural method. 
Valuable time is saved through his not being called upon to write endless and 
meaningless exercises of old methods of approach, and the teacher is saved the 
effort of trying to make use of these impractical methods. 


The Walton-Maclean direct and natural method presents the shortest line be- 
tween two points in typewriting—the start and the finish. 


Part | presents actual typewriting from the start; Part Il, the scientific develop- 
ment of speed; Part III, the final process in typewriting skill. 


A description, no matter how elaborate, cannot convey an 
adequate idea of the completeness and thoroughness of this 
new work. Allow us to send it to you for ninety days’ 
examination, absolutely without obligation of any kind. 


WALTON PUBLISHING COMPANY 


332 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago 


We will greatly appreciate your mentioning THE JouRNAL oF BusiNEss EpucATION when writing to advertisers, 
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When budget cuts 
require economy--- 


RAISE TYPEWRITING STANDARDS 
AND REDUCE COSTS WITH THE 


MUILLER- DICTAPHONE SYSTEM 


The DICTAPHONE METHOD has set the pace for the modern, scientific 
teaching of this subject for over ten years. The Revised MILLER. 
DICTAPHONE TEXTBOOK establishes a NEW high level of leadership 


and insures the most efficient and economical teaching plan available. 
~The content of the book covers three Divisions: 


I Typewriting theory and development of a marketable skill in the 


writing of simple material. 
II_ A series of richly diversified business letter units. 


III Complete coverage of advanced secretarial units representative of 


actual business requirements. 


Educationa! Division 


DICTAPHONE SALES CORPORATION 


New York 


Educational Division, Dictaphone Sales Corporation 
Graybar Building, New York, N. Y. 


Please send me information on the new Miller-Dictaphone Typewriting Textbock 


We will greatly appreciate your mentioning THE JouRNAL oF Business Epucat:on when writing to advertisers. 
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OUR OPINION 


E notice with 
a sense of en- 


City Directorships of 
Business Education in thusiasm and _ en- 


Boston and Wichita couragement the an- 
nouncements of promotion to city directorships of Mr. 
Lovis J. Fish of the Boston, Massachusetts, public 
schools, and of Mr. H. S. Miller of the Wichita, Kan- 
sas. public schools. These men by careful preparation 
and extended successful experience have qualified for 
this promotion in which we wish them every success. 

Their elevation to city directorships suggests the 
importance of urging business teachers, who aspire 
to sdvance their professional usefulness, to become 
critical students of problems of school organization, 
administration, and supervision. If we think of prob- 
lens of school administration as those which have to 
do with providing classroom teachers with best facili- 
ties or means of attaining most efficient teaching re- 
sulis, and of problems of school supervision as those 
which have to do with making wisest use of the pro- 
vided facilities, it becomes apparent that such prob- 
lems are fundamental to the character and improve- 
ment of business education. The aspiring business 
teacher is one who not alone seeks to be well-qualified 
to render successful teaching service as such, but who 
also is determined to become intelligent in his under- 
standing and appreciation of perplexing problems of 
school organization, administration, and supervision 
which basically condition the quality of the teaching 
service. If every business teacher tended to possess 
this knowledge of his own school system, from the 
point of view of efficient classroom service, the very 
force of this knowledge, judicially used, would act as 
leaven in the uplift of business education. Moreover, 
for those who should care to and were duly qualified 
to advance to administrative and supervisory positions, 
another advantage would accrue. As a general rule, 
he who would seek advancement to a higher position 
of professional service may well demonstrate such fit- 
ness in rendering ever more intelligent and superior 
service in his present position. 

In this connection it is gratifying to record that in 
teacher-training institutions in which courses in school 
organization, administration, and supervision are 
offered, both of a general and a specialized nature, 
there are indications in different parts of this country 
that many business teachers are enrolling in such 
courses. Certain it is that only as business teachers 
prepare to render administrative and supervisory 
leadership will opportunities of this kind tend to come 
to them. 


UNDREDS of 


Business Management of thousands of 
dollars will be spent 


School Activities 
this year through 


the treasurers of numerous kinds of secondary school 
pupil organizations, not to include those of collegiate 
grade. The business management of these activities 
and a proper accounting of the funds will constitute 
an important problem of business training within the 
schools themselves. Many business teachers of these 


schools will be called upon to give direction to the 
business running of the different literary, athletic, and 
other types of pupil organizations. 

While in many school systems there are business 
teachers who can efficiently render this kind of serv- 
ice, probably in most school systems such is not the 
case. It would seem that with the phenomenal ex- 
pansion of the high school enrollment and the attend- 
ant multiplicity of pupil clubs, an essential part of the 
preparation of every business teacher should be in the 
business management of the so-called extra-curricular 
activities. A teacher-training course of this nature 
has been inaugurated this fall in the New York Uni- 
versity School of Education, and it would appear that 
such a course will tend to become prevalent among 
the business teacher-training institutions of the nation. 


E have re- 


Business Education 
peatedly 


Articles in General 3 
stressed the impor- 


Education Magazines tance of having ar- 
ticles on business education appear in the magazines 
devoted to the general phases of education. School 
administrators and supervisors, who have such maga- 
zines come to their desks as sources of professional 
information, will thus be reached. 

Two conspicuous examples of such articles appear- 
ing in general school magazines are to be found in the 
September, 1932, issue of Education (Vol. LIII, No. 
1) and in the February, 1932, issue of Junior-Senior 
High School Clearing House (Vol. VI, No. 6). 

We hope that leading business educators in various 
parts of the country will encourage this tendency by 
urging other educational magazines, widely read by 
school officials, to seek outstanding articles on busi- 
ness education. 


American Education GINCE 1921 the 
Week National Educa- 
tion Association has 


November 7-13 sought to have the 
American public schools set aside a week of the school 
year for the special observance of certain phases of 
American life as tied up with the educational service 
of the schools. Repeatedly the N. E. A. has empha- 
sized in their suggested programs for American Edu- 
cation Week the importance of economic and voca- 
tional education as an essential part of our national 
system of schools looking toward the ever better reali- 
zation of our democratic ideals of social uplift. 

The general theme of American Education Week, 
to be observed November 7-13, is The Schools and the 
Nation’s Founders. <A detailed statement of this pro- 
gram appears on pages 28 and 29 of this issue. A special 
handbook of 32 pages has been prepared for this occa- 
sion by the N. E. A. It is hoped that this handbook 
has found its way to every school or public library in 
the country where it may be accessible to every busi- 
ness teacher who has not received a personal copy. 
The active interests of business teachers may well ex- 
tend to the broader purposes and services of the whole 
school system. 
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COMMERCIAL LAW 
BY PETERS AND POMEROY 
(Third Edition) 


In a nontechnical language. Case 
problems from every state. The 
student is taught to appreciate 
that law is an aid to business 
rather than a restraining influence. 
The course has a great social value. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
(Specialists in Business Education) 
Cincinnati New York 


Chicago San Francisco 


300 adoptions 
in 3 weeks 


This is the record of the new book which is 
making history in the elementary business field: 


INTRODUCTION 
TO BUSINESS 


By Kirk, Buckley and Waesche 


A sound, interesting, up-to-date course 
in business fundamentals, rich in explor- 
atory and cultural values. Coordinates 
the facts of business with the business of 
living, helping each pupil to become an 
enlightened consumer. Handwriting and 
business arithmetic correlated with 
every chapter. Objective tests. Abund- 
ant pupil-activities. More than 250 illus- 
trations. Economical workbooks. 


Examination copies sent on request with a 
view to adoption 


THE JOHN C. WINSTON CO. 


WINSTON BUILDING, PHILADELPHIA 
CHICAGO ATLANTA 


We will greatly appreciate your mentioning THe JourNaL or Business Epucation when writing to advertisers. 


“Only $3 for all this?” 


You'll be surprised, too, when you see how 
much luxury and convenience you can en- 
joy at the Hotel Lexington for as little as 
$3 a day. 

And here’s another fact that’ll make your 
expense account beam with gratitude—it 
costs only $1 a day more for two persons at 
the Lexington. A room which is $3 for one, 
for instance, is only $4 for two persons. 


HOTEL LEXINGTON 


In Grand Central Zone, Lexington Ave. at 48th Street 


NEW YORK CITY 
CHARLES E. ROCHESTER, General Manager 


THE 
JOURNAL 
OF 
BUSINESS 
EDUCATION 


is the only independent magazine de- 
voted entirely to Business Education. 


No business educator can afford to 
miss a single issue. 


Send in your subscription today if 
you have not already done so. 


$2 for ten big issues. 


512 Brooks Building 
WILKES-BARRE, PA. 
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HIS statement of a national re- 

search program in business 
education was prepared by Professor 
F. . Nichols, Graduate School of 
Education, Harvard University, and 
based on his committee’s report on 
“Obligations and Position of Busi- 
ness Education in Our Economic 
Order.” This report was prepared 
for the National Association of Com- 
mercial Teacher-Training Associa- 
tion Commission for a National Sur- 
vey of Education for Business 
Teachers, with Professor Paul S. 
Lomax, New York University, as 
chairman. 


Major Problem No. I 


'fow can commercial education on 
the secondary-school level be made 
to yield measurable outcomes in the 
way of social betterment and prog- 
ress? How can a higher type of 
citizen be developed through busi- 
ness training in the high school? 
How can teachers of commercial 
subjects so present their subjects as 
to contribute to the development of 
social ideals? How can commercial 
pupils be so trained as to insure that 
they will contribute appreciably to 
the elevation of the economic order 
in which they function? How may 
commercial pupils be equipped 
through business education, in part 
at least, to control their occupational 
environment? How can pupils be so 
trained as to assure inclination and 
ability to cooperate with others in 
economic, social, and civic activities 7 


Subtopics for Investigation 


1. The specific contribution which 
the social-business subjects can be 
made to yield in the direction of the 
development of social ideals and 
civic intelligence in relation to busi- 
ness in general and commercial em- 
ployments in particular. Each social- 
business subject should be examined 
to determine its usable content in 
relation to this matter. Methods of 
teaching should be examined to de- 
termine whether or not its social and 
civic values are being realized. The 
parts of such courses which have to 
do with habit formation—mental and 
physical—should be considered care- 
fully. This study should furnish an 
answer to the query: How can I as 
a teacher of social-business subjects 
insure the maximal result from my 
teaching in terms of established 


A NATIONAL RESEARCH 


PROGRAM 


Professor Nichols 


social and civic ideals entirely inde- 
pendent of such contributions as I 
may make toward the development 
of occupational competency ? 

All of the more widely taught 
social-business subjects should be in- 
cluded in this study—at least com- 
mercial law, business economics, 
business organization and manage- 
ment, and commercial and economic 
geography. 

Several groups may work on this 
problem. One group may consist of 
economics teachers; another of com- 
mercial-law teachers; another of 
commercial-geography teachers; and 
another of organization and man- 
agement teachers. 

To what extent do existing com- 
mercial subjects meet all require- 
ments in the matter of instruction 
material for use in giving sound 
business education? Are new sub- 
jects needed? Should the subject 
division of instruction material be 
abandoned? Should there be a re- 
evaluation and reorganization of ex- 
isting materials? 

A coordinating individual or com- 
mittee should integrate the findings 
of each group in a comprehensive 
report. 

The purpose of this research is to 
assist teacher-training institutions in 
their work of training prospective 
teachers to teach these subjects ef- 
fectively from the social-civic view- 
point. 

2. The specific contributions which 
the skill subjects can be made to 
yield in the direction of the develop- 


9 


ment of social ideals and civic in- 
telligence in relation to business in 


general and commercial employ- 
ments in particular. 
The balance of the statement 


above, except that which refers to 
subjects, should be included in this 
topic for investigation. 

The skill subjects which should be 
included are bookkeeping, retail 
selling, clerical practice, shorthand, 
and typewriting. 


Major Problem No. II 


How can pupils be so trained as to 
insure that they will be efficient pro- 
ductive units of society? How can 
they be fitted for the jobs they will 
get upon graduation? How can they 
be so trained as to insure reasonable 
advancement from their initial posi- 
tions? How can they not only per- 
form the duties of their first jobs, 
but how can they be prepared to 
make such later occupational adjust- 
ments as may be necessary? How 
can traditions with respect to voca- 
tional business training be broken 
down when it becomes apparent 
that they are standing in the way of 
effective business training ? 


Subtopics for Investigation 


1. Since occupational efficiency is 
conceded to be one of the outcomes 
of commercial education on the high- 
school level, it is necessary to deter- 
mine just which occupations are to 
be made the basis of high-school 
business education. The report of 
the survey by F. G. Nichols et al, 
which was published as Bulletin No. 
XII, “A New Conception of Office 
Practice,” may be taken as a start- 
ing point. There is no need for an- 
other “survey,” but all existing re- 
ports of surveys could be studied to 
determine the extent to which they 
agree as to appropriate job objec- 
tives of high-school business train- 
ing. An answer to the following 
questions should be attempted: 

What kinds of business activities 
should be made the basis of pro- 
grams of business education on dif- 
ferent levels to the end that sufficient 
diversity of opportunity for training 
shall be given the student and at the 
same time meet reasonably well the 
manifold needs of business? ' 

What skills are more nearly per- 
manent and which are likely to be 
transient ? 
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2. Just what ‘shall be the distinc- 
tion between business training for 
boys and business training for girls? 
Research to the extent of studying 
the literature on this subject should 
be helpful; but original research to 
establish clearly lines of demarca- 
tion between vocational business 
training for boys and vocational busi- 
ness training for girls should be far 
more helpful. 

3. What part do local condi- 
tions play in setting up high-school 
commercial curricula? Industrial 
training will reflect local employ- 
ment conditions. Should commer- 
cial education do the same? Or 
are the more important commercial 
employments practically universal ? 
Is a trained stenographer, or book- 
keeper, or calculating machine oper- 
ator, or retail salesperson able to 
function efficiently (perhaps with a 
little “vestibule” training on the job) 
in any community where stenog- 
raphers, bookkeepers, calculating 
machine operators, and retail sales- 
people are employed? In short, is 
there a sort of universality of com- 
mercial work which tends to make 
adequate business-training programs 
more or less uniform throughout the 
country? Can educators explain 
away apparent weaknesses in their 
programs on the grounds of peculiar 
local employment conditions ? 

4. If effective vocational business 
training is to be given, provision 
must be made for “exploration” and 
“try-out” in this field. Is there a 
distinction between these two terms? 
“Try-out” courses originated in the 
industrial field. Short six-week 
trade courses are given to help 
pupils choose a trade. Should simi- 
lar commercial trade units be given 
on a try-out basis in the commer- 
cial field? If not, what “try-out ex- 
periences” or activities based on 
business procedures can be utilized in 
lieu of “try-out courses”? What 
try-out work should be provided. 
Why? When? Where? How? A 
full investigation of this topic should 
be most enlightening. 

5. It appears that the minimal age 
at which people are employed for 
office and store work is steadily ad- 
vancing. What is the implication of 
this fact for commercial education? 
Having in mind the age factor in 
the employment of commercial em- 
ployees, at just what point should 
vocational preparation begin in the 
field of business education ? 

6. What kind and amount of edu- 
cation which may be called back- 
ground education, related knowledge, 
or cultural education should be a 
part of business education on the 
high-school level and what methods 


may be employed to insure to each 
commercial student just the right 
amount and kind of collateral or 
supporting education as a part of 
his business-training program ? What 
academic subjects really are essen- 
tial? Is English as important as 
it is thought to be by most commer- 
cial educators? Is formal mathe- 
matics essential? If so, how much? 
Why? For all? Or for the few? 
Should those who have no flare for 
mathematics be discouraged from 
taking commercial courses? How 
about the social sciences? Natural 
science? Foreign language? Should 
these, or some of them, be included 
as required subjects, or as electives, 
or not at all? Why? Are they re- 
tained because of their proved value 
as parts of a business education, or 
because of tradition or certain the- 
ories of education, more or less dis- 
carded? What is “cultural” from 
the viewpoint of commercial educa- 
tion? Is it essential? How can it 
best be assured? Is it knowledge, 
or attitudes, or habits of thinking 
and acting? What part does it play 
in life? This may have to be a 
philosophical study, but even that 
should be helpful. 


7. What are the major traits or 
other considerations which should 
determine whether or not a given 
student can make vocational use of 
a certain type of business training 
and what means of discovering apti- 
tudes, interests, and abilities and giv- 
ing proper weight to them in voca- 
tional guidance can be used to ad- 
vantage? 

Just how can business education 
be made to contribute to the develop- 
ment of the more important personal 
traits that are essential to any worth- 
while accomplishment in business 
life? 

Should any boy or girl be allowed 
free choice in the matter of a com- 
mercial vocation? Are some doomed 
to failure regardless of their training 
because of a lack of personal charac- 
teristics of the right sort, or because 
of the possession of the wrong sort 
of personal traits? At least, should 
commercial educators know what 
personal, mental, physical, and social 
traits and characteristics are essen- 
tial to large success in any commer- 
cial calling? Should pupils be ac- 
quainted with this information in 
advance? What kind of young peo- 
ple are wanted for desirable posi- 
tions? Do we know? Are we 
shirking a responsibility? Are we 
justified in encouraging people to 
prepare for jobs they cannot hold? 
Here is a fruitful field of investi- 
gation. 


8. Should a definite distinction be- 
tween vocational business education 
and nonvocational business train- 
ing be made in setting up commer- 
cial curricula? 

How may those in the commercial 
department who are potentially em- 
ployable as business workers be sepa- 
rated from those who, because of 
lack of ability and characteristics es- 
sential to success in this field, are tak- 
ing commercial work largely be- 
cause there is nothing else in which 
they are interested and which they 
can take? 

Should there be a double standard 
of achievement in business educa- 
tion—a higher one for those who are 
taking the work on a_vocationa! 
basis and a lower one for those who 
are not regarded as likely to be quali- 
fied for business employment ? 

Should we attempt to classify pu- 
pils who take commercial work on 
the basis of their probable employa- 
bility? Should the commercial de- 
partment continue without protest to 
be the “pumping ground” of the mis- 
fits? Would our difficulties because 
of this practice be lessened if we 
could get the two classifications—vo- 
cational commercial pupils and non- 
vocational commercial pupils—rec- 
ognized? How may we determine 
the basis on which this segregation 
may take place? A solution of this 
problem will go far toward increas- 
ing the efficiency of high-school bus- 
iness training. 

9. How can students be so edu- 
cated through business education as 
to be able to make later occupational 
and social adjustments as seem likely 
to be made necessary by a changing 
economic order? 

How can _ basic principles be 
taught as a part of skill training in 
such a way as to enable the students 
trained to make such future read- 
justments as are made necessary by 
rapidly changing techniques in busi- 
ness occupations ? 

How can students be so taught as 
to insure that they will become con- 
scious of the permanence of change, 
their part in it, its effect upon social 
standards and values, and the neces- 
sity for vocational readjustment 
from time to time? 

What can the social-business sub- 
jects be made to contribute to these 
ends? The skill subjects? Extra- 
curricular activities? 

How can provision be made for 
laying a foundation for future ad- 
vancement from the initial position 
as a starting point? Is promotion 
essential to permanent economic 
stability of office and store workers? 

(Continued on page 20) 
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DIAGNOSTIC TESTING AND 
REMEDIAL TEACHING—PART II 


By Harold H. Smith 


The Gregg Publishing Co., New York, N. Y. 


In address given before the Gregy 
Shorthand Teachers’ Association of 
New York City and Vicinity, No- 
vember 7, 1931. 

in last month’s issue Mr. Smith 
fointed out the weaknesses of most 
forms of diagnostic testing and the 
problems involved in improved test- 
in). In this issue he presents some 
buses for better diagnostic testing as 
a yuide to remedial teaching. 

Problem 3. Many teachers have 
concluded from a cursory examina- 
tion ef this and similar error charts 
that the letters on which the most 
errors were made or which were 
substituted most frequently should 
be the center of any effort to im- 
prove the typing of a class or indi- 
vidual. An inspection of the rank- 
ing of the letters in Tables I and II 
shows some differences in the rela- 
tive ranking between errors and sub- 
stitutions, but a correlation between 
the two tables, by the Spearman 
formula, produces a coefficient of 
correlation of .91 and a P. E. of 
023. This is a further interesting 
verification of the effect of frequen- 
cy, which in this case is the effect 
upon each other of frequency of 
error in typing letters and of fre- 
quency of substitution of letters. The 
very frequency with which errors 
are made on any letter seems to en- 
courage a somewhat similar amount 
of substitution of it for other let- 
ters. 

But there is still a lack of com- 
plete correlation and we may derive 
therefrom hope of discovering some 
more controllable factor than fre- 
quency as the cause of error. 

In order to treat the accuracy of 
each letter more individually, it 
seemed necessary to estimate the 
probable relationship of errors made 
to the number of times each letter 
would be normally attempted. Pro- 
vided the Error Chart represented a 
“fair sampling” of errors, and pro- 
vided that the errors recorded on it 
were mainly taken from ordinary 
matter and not from keyboard exer- 
cises, special drills, etc., we could 
use Hoke’s frequency of occurrence 
scale to estimate the probable num- 
ber of total attempts, or at least to 
arrive at comparable figures in or- 
der to determine the relative control 


Harold H. Smith 


of accuracy in terms of each letter. 
Of course, there is no way of deter- 
mining these phases of the validity 
of the Error Chart. 

It was first necessary to weight 
the Hoke scale beyond what Hoke 
had weighted it. This was done by 
multiplying Hoke’s figures by 120, 
which was arbitrarily chosen in or- 
der to insure that the most inaccu- 
rately controlled letter, Z, would be 
missed not more than once out of 
each two attempts. As will be seen 
from Table IV, Z was missed on this 
basis once out of every 2.3 attempts. 

Other weightings were tried, but 
it was noted that regardless of the 
weighting used, the relative accuracy 
between the individual letters never 
varied. If we could assume that 
each error represented but one word 
typed wrong, and that for every 
word wrongly typed the student 
typed only nine other words correct- 
ly, we would have to weight Hoke’s 
frequency of occurrence scale by 
420—3.5 times the adopted weight- 
ing of 120—to place the calculations 
on a basis that would represent a 
net speed under the old international 
typewriting contest rules of exactly 
no words a minute. 

This would change the third col- 
umn‘only in Table IV. Instead of 
missing the letter .4 once in 24.2 
times attempted, it would show a 
control of accuracy 3.5 times supe- 
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rior, or one error in 84.7 times at- 
tempted. Such speculation is inter- 
esting because it indicates that the 
degree of skill probably possessed by 
the average typist is very high in- 
deed, but it has no immediate bear- 
ing on the problems we wish to solve. 


Table IV 
Estimated Attempts 
per Error Made 
24.2 


Letter 


> 


P 


— 


DOM: 


WH © 


We were greatly surprised by the 
results of this step. The ranking of 
the letters when frequency of error 
was compared with frequency of oc- 
currence was markedly different 
from that of the other frequencies 
considered. Clearly, the usual con- 
clusion, that the letters on which the 
greatest number of errors are made 
represent the most worth-while ob- 
ject of remedial drill, is unsafe. 

Other comments as to the import- 
ance of the facts shown by Table IV 
will be deferred until the discussion 
of Problems 4 and 5. 

Problem 4. Table IV shows that 
there were great differences among 
letters in the degree of accuracy skill 
possessed by the typists included in 
the Error Chart study. As stated, 
however, it is purely a hypothetical 
difference based on arbitrary esti- 
mates believed to be much too low. 
To say that A is missed once in 24.2 
times, or 84.7 times, or 423.5 times 
leaves us in a state of uncertainty 
and does not admit of easy compari- 
son among the letters, which is after 
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all the important thing. 

The thought occurred to us that 
some single figure might be evolved 
which would permit direct compari- 
son among letters of accuracy skill 
based on “so many attempts per error 
made.” 

Table IV shows clearly that the 
most accurately controlled letter is 
A. If A is missed but once in 24.2 
attempts, and P, the second in accu- 
racy control, is missed once in 22.3 
attempts, the degree of accuracy 
skill possessed with P may be de- 


22.3 
= 92+% of that 


scribed as 


possessed with A. This percentile 
relationship remains the same no 
matter how we weight or estimate 
the frequency of letters attempted, 
so long as we do it uniformly on the 
basis of Hoke’s scale. 

Accordingly, using A as the point 
of reference, since it represents 
100% of whatever accuracy skill 
was possessed by the typists includ- 
ed in the Error Chart report on any 
single letter-key, Table V was con- 
structed. 


Table V 
Percentage of 
Skilllin 
Rank Letter Accuracy 

1 A 100 
2 P 92 
3 H 91 
4 O 86 
5 E 85 
6 83 
7 i, 77 
8 6 69 
9 N 67 

10 S 57+ 
11 I 57 
12 R 53 
13 c 53 

14 U 46+ 
15 M 46 
16 B 40 
17 W 40 
18 D 32 
19 G 23 
20 F 20 
21 V 15 
22 xX 14 
23 K 11 
24 J 11 
25 Q 10 
26 Z 9 


That there is still a great influ- 
ence of frequency of occurrence up- 
on the relative degree of accuracy 
skill possessed with each letter-key 
is shown by the correlation between 
Table V and the frequency of oc- 
currence in Table III. By the Spear- 
man formula a coefficient of corre- 
lation of .83 was obtained. The P. 
E. was .040. 

A more significant fact shown by 
Table V is the extreme variation of 
accuracy skill. The range is 92%. 
Half of the letter-keys are manipu- 
lated with less than 47% of the de- 


gree of skill possessed on 4; over a 
third are manipulated with less than 
3344% ; practically a fourth are op- 
erated with less than 20% of the 
skill possessed on A. 

Problem 5. To what are these va- 
riations due? 

We may answer confidently: 
Mainly to frequency of use. The 
correlation of .83 shows that. But 
since there is still a difference of .17 
between that correlation and a per- 
fect correlation, we must accept the 
inference that other factors play a 
conspicuous part. 

Can it be the weakness of certain 
fingers? How then do we account 
for A and P, operated by the left 
and right little fingers respectively, 
heading the list with 100% and 
92% ? 

Can it be due to reached keys? 
What about P, H, O, E, T, Y, and 
N, seven of the first nine in the up- 
per third—all reached keys, and dis- 
tributed among five of the eight fing- 
ers used? Perhaps the most surpris- 
ing thing about this scale is the re- 
latively low ranking of four of the 
seven unreached home keys that 
carry letters, D, F, K, and J, all with 
less than 334%4% of the accuracy 
possessed with 4. With the excep- 
tion of the third and fourth fingers, 
left hand (S and A), all fingers are 
superior in accuracy control on one 
or more reached keys than they are 
on their home keys. 

Can the differences be ascribed to 
location on the keyboard? No, the 
first eight in accuracy skill are well 
scattered between the second and 
third rows of keys. Only N and C 
of the seven letters on the first row 
appear in the upper half of the scale, 
it is true, and only U, W, and Q 
from the third row appear in the 
lower half. Five of the nine letters 
on the second row, D, G, F, K, and 
J, appear in the lower half. 

We may, therefore, conclude that 
on the basis of these studies the first 
and second rows of keys represent 
the most difficult keys to control ac- 
curately. 

With H, 7, Y, and N, all first- 
finger reached keys present in the 
upper half of the scale in a range 
from 67% to 91% of the accuracy 
skill in terms of A, we must also 
question the suggestion, heretofore 
made on the basis of the total num- 
ber of errors, that these first-finger 
reached keys represent greater diffi- 
culties than the remainder of the 
keyboard. 

It is probable that the fact that 
the little finger of the right hand op- 
erates but one letter-key accounts 
largely for the high ranking of that 
letter, P. The element of selection 


plays an exceedingly small part in 
this case. 

It is also likely that the home po- 
sition of the little finger of the left 
hand over A contributes heavily to 
the accuracy shown on that letter. 
The infrequent reaches to Q and Z 
are inaccurately controlled. 

On the other hand, it seems log- 
ical to attribute the high degree of 
accuracy in striking H, a reached 
key, to the tremendous frequency 
with which it occurs in combina- 
tions.? 

The effect of the intrusion of 
more automatic combination and 
word skills cannot be measured on 
the basis of these studies, although 
it can be inferred from the differ- 
ences among the ranking of the in- 
dividual letters in degree of accu- 
racy skill and in frequency of occur- 
rence. 

One last item of importance needs 
to be mentioned. To this point we 
have considered only the factor of 
skill designated as accuracy. What 
about speed and fluency? What part 
do they play in determining the rela- 
tive ranking of these individual let- 
ters? It may be readily suspected 
that in general the typing of A and 
P so accurately by the weak, little 
fingers was done at a considerably 
lower speed and fluency than that 
used with other characters. But so 
also, no doubt, were the inaccurately 
controlled keys Q, Z, and X. There 
are to be considered here the nor- 
mally rapidly struck D, F, J, and K, 
all of which are represented by less 
than one-third of the accuracy skill 
shown for A. 

The most important lesson to be 
had from this review is that we may 
safely conclude that all the letters in 
the lower half of the accuracy scale 
in Table V represent some kind of 
difficulty or difficulties from the 
standpoint of accuracy. Those in 
the upper half, while varying be- 
tween 53% and 100% with respect 
to A, are not in such great need of 
attention. 

If we consider them on the basis 
shown in Table IV, with a weight- 
ing sufficient to allow a gross speed 
of approximately 50 words a min- 
ute, even the most inaccurately con- 
trolled letter, Z, would be missed 
only once in something over 40 at- 
tempts with an average of one error 
a minute. As this is considered high 
inaccuracy by many teachers, the 
only possible conclusion is that, if 
the basic studies used in this review 
are at all valid, we are already at- 

1Compare with study of syllable frequencies 
in “Relative Frequency of English Speech 


Sounds” (Dewey), Harvard Studies in Educa- 
tion IV, 1923. 
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BUSINESS EDUCATION IN A 
SCIENTIFIC AGE 


By Paul S. Lomax, Ph. D. 


Professor of Education, School of Education, 
New York University, New York, N. Y. 


This address was given in the spring 
of 1932 before the business teacher's 
sections of the Ontario Teachers’ 
Association and of the Ohio State 
University Education Conference. 


ERTRAND RUSSELL has 

voiced the opinion that Western 
Civilization is principally derived 
from three sources: the Bible, the 
Grecks, and science ; and that science 
has chiefly expressed itself through 
machines.' Consequently, the sub- 
ject of this paper might be, “Busi- 
ness Education in a Machine Age.” 
Again, since the machine has been 
predominately a means of the indus- 
trialization of our modern society, 
bringing business into a pre-eminent 
position among the primary social 
institutions of our day, we might ap- 
propriately entitle this paper, ‘“‘Busi- 
ness Education in a Business Age.” 
However, it is neither the machine 
age nor the business age which we 
desire to be the focus of thought, but 
rather the scientific method by which 
human intelligence has brought to 
pass the marvelous sciences which 
increasingly comprise modern infor- 
mation upon which constructive 
thought and action are based. 
Hence, the theme of this discussion, 
“Business Education in a Scientific 
Age.” 


The Function of Scientific Method 
in Business Education 


What is scientific method? Al- 
mack answers this question by say- 
ing that it is “a mode of applying log- 
ical principles to the discovery, con- 
firmation, and elucidation of truth. 
Method is also used to signify pur- 
suit of knowledge, while scientific is 
is used to signify expert. The expert 
pursuit of knowledge, then, comes as 
nearly defining scientific method as 
is possible in a few words.”? Hence 
in the spirit of his scientific age each 
and every business teacher should 


Bertrand Russell: “The 
look,” pp. 


New York: 


Scientific Out- 
. Norton 


and Thesis 
riting,” York: Houghton Mif- 
flin Co., 1930. 


have understanding and appreciation 
of its nature and significance in the 
building of our Western Civilization. 

“The essence of the scientific 
method,” believes Bertrand Russell, 
“is the discovery of general laws 
through the study of particular 
facts.”* Science is tested knowledge, 
which is systemized into its set of 
guiding principles by which chang- 
ing practice may be evaluated, trends 
may be indicated, and future de- 
velopments may be directed in line 
with the ideals of our democratic 
society. The science of business, as 
one of the primary social institutions 
of our modern life, is economics, or 
the science of wealth. By the prin- 
ciples of this science, the teaching 
materials of business education will 
ultimately be systemized, evaluated, 
and given needed direction in line 
with the key position which business 
occupies in American social life, In- 
deed, as -Charles A. Beard has 
pointed out, all civilizations have had 
“meaning and vitality only in rela- 
tion to their economic substructure.’’ 


Need for Better Systemization and 
Evaluation 


We may single out elementary 
business training, taught in the early 
grades of secondary schools, as one 
of our most important business sub- 
jects, which needs to be much better 
systemized and evaluated by means 
of the science of economics in the 
light of a sound social philosophy of 
business. There is a two-fold prob- 
lem involved here: (1) the need of 
the economists themselves to re- 
search their principles with regard to 
business phenomena, and (2) the 
need of business teachers to system- 
ize and evaluate their teaching mate- 
rials by the carefully tested prin- 
ciples of economics. Economics, as 
the essential theory of business prac- 
tice, should be constantly revamped 
by scientific method in the light of 
constantly changing conditions of 
business practice. This need is in- 

3 Op. Cit., p. 
Charles A. Editor, “Whither Man- 


kind,” p. 13. New York: Longmans, Green 
Co., 1930. 
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dicated by the business depression of 
today, in which the science of eco- 
nomics has shown much _ untrust- 
worthiness as a guide in the restora- 
tion and maintenance of stability. 


What are Our Principles of 
Business? 


If elementary business training is 
to become a soundly organized sys- 
tem of knowledge, its principles will 
be known and generally agreed upon 
by the teachers of this subject. If 
the subject is to be an elementary 
treatment of business as a dynamic 
social institution in which the funce- 
tions of production, marketing, 
finance, management, and consump- 
tion are presented, the principles by 
which such functions are to be 
judged good or bad by teachers and 
pupils, in terms of business condi- 
tions in which they live, will become 
the real educational meat of such a 
course. The same principles will 
serve as criteria in judging the rela- 
tive efficacy of various techniques, as 
filing, letter-writing, billing, buying, 
selling, etc., in serving as facilitating 
means of carrying on the functions 
of business. To be sure, such princi- 
ples must be simply stated and sim- 
ply applied in the case of young 
secondary pupils. Fortunately, it is 
the very simplicity of such principles 
that most searchingly test their 
soundness. 

Thus far we have tried to empha- 
size the consideration that the glory 
of our scientific achievements in all 
phases of our modern life is not 
chiefly in the things accomplished 
but rather in the METHOD OF 
THINKING AND WORKING 
employed. It is this method of prog- 
ress upon which we should center 
our attention and by which we 
should challenge business education 
in a scientific age. 

Bertrand Russell has asserted that 
“America is leading the way in the 
transition from science as knowledge 
to science as a set of practical 
habits.”® In this respect probably 
no social institution has made 


5 Op. Cit., p. 66. 
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greater practical application of 
science, as carefully tested knowl- 
edge, and of scientific method as a 
highly developed and _ organized 
means of intellectual effort, than has 
American business in its hundreds of 
research laboratories financed at a 
cost of many scores of millions of 
dollars. 


Comparative Scientific Outlook of 
Business Men and Business 
Educators 


Therefore, we wish to contrast the 
scientific outlook of business men 
and of business educators by point- 
ing out that business, on the one 
hand, has tended to make ever newly 
tested knowledge and techniques the 
bases of thought and action; and 
that business education (of our for- 
mal schools), on the other hand, has 
tended to entrench comparatively 
old knowledge and techniques. 

We first turn to American busi- 
ness to cite a few illustrations of how 
it has used scientific method as a 
means of dealing with changing con- 
ditions. 

The astonishing development of 
the automobile industry has been 
chiefly a triumph of intelligent use 
of scientific method as a means of 
improvement. In the Ford Rouge 
Plant, for example, in October, 1913, 
“a check-up showed that the average 
labor time required to put a Model T 
engine together was nine hours and 
fifty-six minutes. This was an 
achievement. Yet today the as- 
sembling time for a Model A motor 
... 4s exactly two hours.” The 
use of scientific method in appraising 
actual assembling operations has re- 
sulted in the decrease in average 
labor time from nine hours and fifty- 
six minutes to exactly two hours. 

We recall Edison’s world-wide 
search and research for a cheaper 
and more abundant source of supply 
of natural rubber. This is a remark- 
able illustration of patient, exacting, 
and long-time examination of thou- 
sands of possibilities in the effort to 
find a solution to his problem. Along 
with this search for a new supply of 
natural rubber, research thad also 
been in progress to discover a 
method of producing synthetic 
rubber. After five years of research 
in the laboratories of E. I. du Pont 
de Nemours & Co., Inc., it is an- 
nounced by Dr. H. E.. Howe in the 
January, 1932, issue of NATION’S 
BUSINESS that a method of pro- 
ducing synthetic rubber has been dis- 
covered and that it is to be regarded 
as one of the outstanding achieve- 

Edwin P. Norwood, “Ford Men and Meth- 


6 
ods,” p. 93. Garden City, New York: Double- 
day, Doran & Co., Inc., 1931. 


ments of 1931. Here is another tri- 
umph of practical research in a lead- 
ing American industry. 

In the January and February, 
1932, issues of NATION’S BUSI- 
NESS, L. D. H. Weld describes how 
he is endeavoring to use scientific 
method in the advertising field. He 
says, “Advertising men trust largely 
to judgment based on long experi- 
ence, and sometimes to mere 
hunches. But gradually there are 
being developed methods for pre-de- 
termining the effectiveness of differ- 
ent types of copy, and of finding out 
which particular pieces of copy, out 
of a number that have been prepared, 
will be most likely to produce sales.”’ 
This is a third example of how busi- 
ness is endeavoring to meet chang- 
ing business conditions on the basis 
of facts carefully ascertained and 
evaluated by scientific method. 


The Scientific Method in Business 


James R. Kearney, Sr., founder 
and president of the Kearney Cor- 
poration of St. Louis, has taken ad- 
vantage of scientific method as a 
means of adjusting his business 
methods to new conditions and thus 
enabling his corporation, devoted to 
the manufacturing of overhead and 
underground electrical equipment, to 
maintain a prosperous business in 
depression times. When he was 
asked about this miracle of his cor- 
poration, he exclaimed, “Depression, 
heck! I’ve never heard of it; been 
too busy trying to take care of our 
expanding business!” How _ this 
achievement was brought about is 
explained in the November, 1931, 
issue of NATION’S BUSINESS, 
p. 86. “During 1930 the Kearney 
Corporation conducted an intensive 
survey of its major markets—light 
and power plants and independent 
telephone and railroad systems—to 
ascertain the exact purchasing power 
of each potential customer. The sur- 
vey disclosed more than 2,000 plants 
whose purchases did not justify the 
expense of a representative’s call, 
and also many plants whose pur- 
chases indicated they should be 
called upon more frequently. It like- 
wise pointed to the units which each 
individual plant was purchasing 
from competitors. Sales territories 
were redistricted according to sales- 
volume possibilities, and in a manner 
which would permit representatives 
to call on customers as regularly as 
was justified by the potential market 
they offered . . . A direct-mail ad- 
vertising campaign was _ instituted 
both to obtain direct orders from 
plants which representatives did not 
visit and to ‘set the stage’ for repre- 


sentatives’ calls upon other plants, 
‘We don’t permit our men to talk 
hard times; if we catch them at it we 
fire them. The country isn’t broke 
and it isn’t going to the devil. Most 
of the fellows who talk hard times 
have simply lost their nerve.’” This 
is an attitude of progress—an att- 
tude of scientifically appraising a 
business with a determination of in- 
telligently making needed adjust- 
ments in order to cope successfully 
with new and unexpected conditions, 


Use of Scientific Knowledge in 
Business Education 


Now let us turn from this picture 
of how business tends to make newly 
tested knowledge and techniques the 
bases of thought and action to the 
picture of how business education 
tends to make traditional knowledge 
and techniques the bases of thought 
and action in the formal schools of 
the nation, particularly in the sec- 
ondary schools which we shall con- 
sider in this discussion. 

At the outset of this discussion we 
wish to emphasize that business 
teachers as a group are probably as 
progressive in keeping their subjects 
in line with practical life experiences 
as are the other groups of America 
secondary school teachers. Further- 
more, business teachers have already 
made commendable progress in be: 
coming scientifically minded towards 
their teaching materials and methods 
of instruction. It is realized that 
laboratories are expensive to main- 
tain and demand a much higher de- 
gree of professional cooperation 
than has yet been accomplished 
among business educators. Never- 
theless, we confidently believe that 
ultimately such laboratories will be 
realized, independently of the manu- 
facturers of school equipment and oi 
the publishers of school textbooks. 
If business educators can demon- 
strate their leadership in the use of 
scientific method in formulating 
sound principles of business educa- 
tion, and in applying these principles 
to the evaluation of business prac 
tice and of business teaching, such 
educators may reasonably expect the 
financial backing of individual busi 
ness men of wealth, of associations 
of business men, and of research 
foundations, 


Has Our Bookkeeping Teaching 
an Occupational Basis? 


It is common knowledge that th 
teaching material of business edu 
cation has hardly begun to be care 
fully tested in the light of actual oc 
cupational requirements of the va 


(Continued on page 16) 
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TRENDS IN PRIVATE 
BUSINESS EDUCATION 


AS EPITOMIZED BY THE PACKARD SCHOOL 


HE Packard School this year 
(1932-33) is celebrating its sev- 
enty iifth birthday. The Seventy- 
fifth Anniversary Edition of the 
Packard catalog contains a_ brief 
of the history and prog- 
ress of the school since it was 
founded in 1858. This historical 
statcment was really the inspiration 
for the preparation of this article. 
Necessarily, some of the original ma- 
terial of the Packard School history 
and progress will be used since this 
may represent typical trends in pri- 
vate business school education. 

In 1858 New York had a popula- 
tion of approximately 500,000. 
Forty-second Street marked the 
northern limits of the city. A reser- 
voir from which the community 
drew its water supply occupied the 
ground where the Public Library 
stands today. Central Park was be- 
ing surveyed and a few paths made 
ready for pleasure-seeking pedes- 
trians from the town. Yorkville and 
Harlem were outlying villages. 


The Packard School 


Transportation facilities throughout 
the city consisted of horse-drawn ve- 
hicles; even the street cars were so 
propelled, and a trip to upper Man- 
hattan took as much time as a trip 
to Boston does today.. There were 
no zoning laws. The heights of 
buildings were automatically kept 
under five stories since the average 


By Seth B. Carkin, Principal 
The Packard School, New York, N. Y. 


citizen objected to climbing more 
than that number of flights of stairs. 
A contraption called the vertical 
screw railway was being introduced 
in a few of the more up-to-date 
buildings, largely for the purpose of 
lifting freight between floors, but it 
was operated by hand and bore little 
resemblance to the modern elevator. 
When the sun went down, most of- 
fices and houses were lighted with 
tallow dips or candles while the more 
prosperous ones luxuriated in illumi- 
nating gas. Even the kerosene lamp 
was not in use, for no one in Amer- 
ica had as yet struck oil. 


The School’s Environment 


In 1858 James Buchanan was 
President of the United States. 
Abraham Lincoln was a_ rising 
lawyer in Illinois. Captain U. S. 
Grant was hauling cordwood in Mis- 
souri. Jay Gould was a map ped- 
dler in Delaware County, John D. 
Rockefeller, a youth of nineteen, was 
beginning his career in a commission 
house. The world was to wait five 
years for the arrival of the infant 
Henry Ford at a little town in Mich- 
igan. Thomas Edison was a small 
boy, more interested in marbles, tops 
and kites than in direct and alternat- 
ing currents. There were no tele- 
phones, no stock tickers, no type- 
writers, no adding machines, no dic- 
taphones, no filing cases, nor other 
office appliances such as are consid- 
ered indispensable today. There 
were, of course, no subways, no ele- 
vated railways, no bridges across the 
East River to Brooklyn. Practically 
all of the shipping in the harbor 
moved under sail for the era of the 
gallant clipper ship had not yet come 
to its close. Cyrus W. Field was en- 
gaged in laying the first Atlantic 
Cable, and backing his effort with 
encouragement and money was Peter 
Cooper, “New York’s most loved 
citizen.” 

This was the New York in which 
the Packard School was founded. 
These were the conditions, largely, 
in which business education had its 
birth. 

The student body of the early 
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business colleges consisted of men 
only. The courses were fundament- 
ally Penmanship, Arithmetic, Book- 
keeping, Commercial Law, Corres- 
pondence, Spelling, Practical Gram- 
mar, Business Customs and Habits. 
Lectures and oral instruction also 
covered Commercial Geography, 
Civil Government, Political Econ- 
omy, general subjects, while classes 


Seth B. Carkin 


in French, German, and Spanish 
were optional. Very few of the stud- 
ents had any high-school education. 
The grammar school was then the 
common school of the country. The 
school year was much shorter than 
that of today and vacations were 
used for hard work. In 1868 an 
event of importance happened which 
also had a distinct influence on the 
development of the school as well as 
upon the business world at large— 
the typewriter was invented. The 
Packard School was quick to see the 
opportunity which this machine of- 
fered women to achieve positions of 
importance in business and was the 
first to organize a department for 
training “young lady amanuenses” in 
“phonography” (shorthand) and the 
use of the “Type Writer.” 

In fact, a few years later, between 
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twenty and thirty free scholarships 
were offered to young women who 
would attend the school and take a 
full course in “Type Writing.” 
There is no record showing how 
many responded to the call, but the 
graduating list for 1873 contains the 
names of three young women. Fol- 
lowing this there seems to have been 
a dearth of women until 1878, in 
which year the name of one woman 
appears at the end of a long list of 
men graduates. However, after this 
year there was a steady increase in 
feminine representation. 


Introducing the Typewriter 


With the introduction of the use 
of the typewriter, gradually women 
were admitted to business. From this 
time on the proportion of women 
students in private business schools 
began to increase until today prob- 
ably seventy-five per cent of the en- 
rollment are women, Some private 
schools admit only women. 

After the invention of the type- 
writer, business schools began to de- 
velop courses in secretarial science 
and continued the courses which had 
been organized in general business 
subjects and accounting. _From 1870 
to about 1900 business education in 
this country was very much in the 
hands of the private business schools. 
But with the beginning of the 
twentieth century public high schools 
began to consider business training 
and courses were offered in a few 
high schools. It took nearly twenty 
years for the high schools to really 
develop complete business curricula, 
and during this time education in 
general became popular. High school 
and college enrollments increased as 
never before. The high school be- 
came the universal unit of education. 
displacing the grammar school which 
was the common school when pri- 
vate business schools began their ex- 
istence. 


The Present Century 
During this time (1900-1920) 


many types of private schools were 
organized, all of which’ offered 
courses in business training. The 
old private business school prospered 
as never before. Private prepara- 
tory schools, secondary in grade, de- 
veloped courses in business subjects. 
Continuation schools, corporation 
schools, correspondence schools, and 
normal schools organized and de- 
veloped business-training courses. 


Exclusive private finishing schools 
for girls offered business courses, es- 
pecially in the secretarial field, All 
these schools provided business train- 
ing for college people, and even col- 


leges and universities developed pro- 
grams in business education. Today, 
nearly every type of school or col- 
lege lists either elective courses or 
well-defined curricula in business. 

During this period of great educa- 
tional activity, when business educa- 
tion developed by leaps and bounds, 
what has the private business school 
been doing? Some have admitted all 
who have the price of tuition. Others 
have gradually set an _ entrance 
standard of high school graduation. 
There are distinctly two policies ex- 
isting in these schools. One, that a 
service be rendered students re- 
gardless of their educational back- 
ground; and two, that a complete 
high-school education is necessary as 
a basis for building the specialized 
business training. 

Which trend will finally predomi- 
nate? Time alone will give the an- 
swer to this question. Of one thing, 
however, we may all be sure. As 
long as an institution continues to 
render a service which is approved 
as shown by a continuous demand 
for that service, undoubtedly that in- 
stitution will remain as long as the 
cemand remains. Whenever the de- 
mand falls off, the institution must 
cease or adjust itself and its service 
to new conditions and demands. 

Will the private business school 
make the necessary adjustment to 
this new machine age or will it dis- 
appear? 


Education in a Scientific 
Age 
(Continued from page 14) 


rious types of best American busi- 
ness concerns, both large and small 
in size. Bookkeeping teaching mate- 
rial, for example, has not yet been 
subjected to large-scale and long- 
time research in terms of thorough- 
going job analyses. The interest of 
teachers has been chiefly centered 
in methods of organizing and teach- 
ing the subject. An extensive occu- 
pational evaluation of bookkeeping 
teaching material is probably too 
much to expect of individual busi- 
ness educators. A professional or- 
ganization of such educators, with 
needed financial support, should 
undertake a project of this nature. 
The limited study which Strumpf 
made of the duties of bookkeepers 
suggests the nature and significance 
of extensive investigation which is 
needed to bring bookkeeping teach- 
ing material and instruction in line 
with best occupational standards. 
This is not primarily a responsibility 
of publishers of bookkeeping text- 
books ; it is definitely a responsibility 


of professional organizations of busi- 
ness teachers. 


The Occupational Basis for 
Secretarial Instruction 


While more large-scale and long- 
time research has been made in 
shorthand teaching material than in 
bookkeeping teaching material, 
hardly more than a good beginning 
has been accomplished. The Char- 
ters and Whitley’s “Analysis of 
Secretarial Duties and Traits”, 
ducted under the auspices of The 
National Junior Personnel Service, 
Inc. ; is the most extensive job analy- 
sis which has been been made in bus- 
iness education, and yet no extensive 
reconditioning of shorthand teaching 
material has ever been made on the 
basis of this study. Charters has in- 
dicated the research techniques to 
follow in constructing recon- 
structing teaching material from 
such a job analysis, but no in- 
dividual or organization has under- 
taken the enterprise in a com- 
prehensive and a_ thoroughgoing 
manner. Again, an investigation of 
this kind on a large-scale and a long- 
time plan is appropriately the task 
of a professional organization in 
which a group of leading business 
educators with needed financial! sup- 
port can undertake the work. 

In addition to the gigantic task of 
appraising shorthand teaching mate- 
rial on the basis of job analyses, 
there is the difficult, complex prob- 
lem of scientifically weighing the 
comparative strength and weakness 
of different shorthand techniques or 
systems (manual and machine) in 
serving as efficient means of hand- 
ling oral and written communica- 
tions in office and reporting situa- 
tions. Although the profession of 
business education should greatly 
value the research efforts of publish- 
ers of shorthand systems to make 
their systems as efficient as possible, 
still business educators should ulti- 
mately set up their own research 
laboratory with needed financial 
backing in order that they may be in 
a strictly professional position to 
deal independently with the relative 
merits of the various manual and 
machine systems. It is to be ex- 
pected that the profit-making nature 
of the publishing companies, per- 
fectly proper as that profit-making 
is, nevertheless makes it impossible 
for them to be practically free of 
bias and to deal with the whole prob- 
lem of manual and machine short- 
hand with an open mind. Even with 
teachers themselves who are trained 


7 Baltimore, Md.: Williams & Wilkins, 1924. 
(Continued on page 24) 
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COMMERCIAL EDUCATION 


IN CANADA 


Central High School of Commerce, Toronto, Canada 


have always been 
alive to the necessity and ad- 
vantages of an efficient educational 
system. In the early pioneering days 
many difficulties were strewn along 
the path, yet the courage and sacri- 
fies of our forbears served to solve 
these trying problems. The absence 
0: a definite organization; the scar- 
ciiy of the population; the vast ex- 
pinse of country; the variance of 
views between Catholics and Protes- 
tants; the lack of adequate funds 
were problems common to all. The 
ritish North America Act of 1867 
provided the machinery for making 
Canada a confederation of provinces 
aid gave to each province joining the 
confederation certain powers and re- 
sponsibilities, one of the most im- 
portant being that of education. 

Canada has enjoyed great com- 
mercial and industrial prosperity 
since Confederation, and has con- 
sistently sought to adjust herself to 
the changing conditions. Not the 
least of these adjustments was made 
in the realm of education. The en- 
largement of the curricula went hand 
in hand with the elevation of stand- 
ards. As the population grew and 
became centered in towns and cities, 
necessity for commercial instruction 
arose. This was a period marking 
the growth of many of our private 
business colleges. The secondary 
schools feeling the need for such in- 
struction gave optional courses in 
such subjects according to the de- 
mand and later, when the enrollment 
warranted, formed separate depart- 
ments. These departments are the 
agencies of commercial instruction in 
the smaller centers where the course 
extends over two or three years. The 
larger cities have established high 
schools of commerce giving compre- 
hensive courses covering four and 
five years. 

The demand for higher instruction 
in the realm of commerce led to the 
establishment of courses in commerce 
in the universities, and later to the 
organization of separate faculties. 
These faculties, following the trend 
of specialization, extended their 


courses and were empowered to 
grant degrees. The above indicates 


By Paul A. Moreland 


Paul A. Moreland 


in a general sense the progress of 
commercial education in Canada. 

Apart from some of the universi- 
ties and colleges there are two main 
types of educational institutions in 
Canada conducted by private enter- 
prise. These are: (1) Private schools 
of general elementary and_high- 
school education, and (2) Business 
Colleges, being private schools adapt- 
ing themselves to commercial train- 
ing. 

The private business and commer- 
cial college is well established in 
Canada, there being 182 institutions. 
These schools are not established, as 
a rule, in towns with a population of 
less than 30,000. Most of the schools 
give instruction in stenography, type- 
writing, bookkeeping, English, busi- 
ness correspondence, and_ spelling. 
They are very sensitive to the de- 
mand for new courses and thus the 
list is a long one. To the above 
mentioned courses might be added 
office practice, penmanship, arith- 
metic, rapid calculation, filing, busi- 
ness papers, telegraphy, commercial 
law, and office machines. Most of 
these schools grant diplomas to such 
students as have completed satis- 
factorily a certain outline of courses. 
Many students do not, however, pro- 
ceed to a diploma. Registration of 
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students continues throughout the 
year and the courses are optional. 
For these reasons much of the in- 
struction must be individual and the 
student is thrown on his own respon- 
sibility. The payment of a tuition 
fee has the added advantage of in- 
ducing the student to get value for 
his money. 


Secondary Education 


Academic, commercial, and techni- 
cal education is given in Canadian 
schools specialized for this purpose. 
In the Roman Catholic Schools of 
Quebec the term secondary school is 
confined to schools known as classi- 
cal colleges and the non-subsidized 
independent classical schools. The 
continuation schools which may be 
established in smaller settlements do 
not give commercial education. In 
the larger centers the high schools 
may establish commercial courses or 
even commercial departments. Such 
courses usually extend over two or 
three years. 

Hamilton, Ontario, has just com- 
pleted a tripartite school which is 
really three schools in one with three 
principals. Academic, commercial, 
and technical education each have 
been assigned a wing and are con- 
ducted as three different institutions. 
Toronto in two of its schools com- 
bines commercial with technical edu- 
cation under one roof, and Ottawa 
has recently completed a building in 
which commercial and academic edu- 
cation are combined. So far as I am 
aware there are only three secondary 
schools devoted entirely to commer- 
cial instruction in Canada, two in 
Toronto and one in Vancouver. 

The schools of commerce in the 
larger cities extend their courses 
over a period of four and five years 
and offer a wide range of subjects. 
In order to escape generalities it 
might be more interesting to give a 
briet description of the organization 
of one school in particular, Central 
High School of Commerce, Toronto, 
Canada. This school has organized 
seven different courses. 

1. A short general course of two 

years’ duration for those who 
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cannot proceed to the more ad- 
vanced work. 

. An Accountancy Course of 
three years. 

. A Stenography Course of three 
years. 

_A Secretarial Course of four 
years. 

5. A Salesmanship Course of four 
years. 

_"A General Business Course ot 
four years. 

Commercial Matriculation 
Course of five years which is 
accepted for admission to the 
courses in commerce and 
finance of the University of 
Toronto. 


In addition to the above courses a 
special one year course is offered to 
students having matriculation stand- 
ing. These students may choose 
either the accountancy or the 
stenography option. A special two- 
year course is offered to students 
who have successfully completed 
two years of the high-school course. 

It might be interesting and helpful 
for some readers to see a recapitula- 
tion of the courses and periods per 
week of the General Business 


Course. 


The General Business Course 
soil Periods per week 

Spelling I 2 

English Composition and Business 
Correspondence I 

Commercial Geography I ... 

Business Practice and Bookkeep- 
ing I 

Penmanship I 

Shorthand I 

Typewriting I : 

Physical Exercise I 

English Literature I 

History and Civics 

Rapid Calculation 
Arithmetic I 


and Business 


1. French I 
2. Commercial Art I 
Second Year 

Spelling II 
English Composition and Business 

Correspondence II 
Commercial Geography and Study 

of Material I 
Business Practice 

ing II 
Shorthand II 
Typewriting II .. 
Physical Exercise II 
History and Civics II 
English Literature II 

One of (all year): 
1. French IT 
2. Business Law 
Penmanship 
Rapid Calculation and Algebra I .. 
Commercial Art II 
Third Year 

English Composition and Business 

Correspondence III 
English Literature III 

First Semester 

History of Commerce I 


and Bookkeep- 


- 


Second Semester 
Economics I 
Accounting and Auditing I 
Business Law II 
Penmanship III 
Business Arithmetic III 
Algebra II 
Study of Material II 
Shorthand II (cont.) 
Typewriting III 
Physical Exercise 


1, French III 
2. Commercial Art III 
Fourth Year 
English Composition and Business 
Correspondence IV 
Public Speaking and English Lite- 
rature IV 
Economics II 
Study of Material III 
Local Industries 
Public Lectures 
Theses 
Accounting and Auditing II 
Salesmanship and Advertising 
Banking and Exchange 
Algebra III 
Typewriting III (cont.) and Short- 
hand III 
Physical Exercise 
First Semester 
History of Commerce II 
Second Semester 
Commerce and Transportation 
One of: (all year) 
1. French IV 
2. Commercial Art IV 


The secondary-school system of 
education in Quebec is vastly differ- 
ent from that of the other provinces. 
Quebec is the only province to have 
a dual system of education. The 
chief education officer is the Super- 
intendent who has under him a 
French-Canadian Secretary and an 
English Secretary who direct the 
Roman Catholic and Protestant edu- 
cation respectively. The Protestant 
school system approximates the sys- 
tems of the other provinces while the 
Catholic school system is in a class 
by itself. 


Evening Classes 


The organization of evening 
classes in the larger centers has 
proved to be a popular one. So pop- 
ular has it become that in some 
schools the evening class registration 
has exceeded that of the day school. 
A small fee is charged but it is usual 
to return part of the fee when the 
attendance has been satisfactory. 


Teacher Training 


Ontario and British Columbia are 
the only provinces giving definite 
teacher - training in commerce 
through the auspices of their re- 
spective Departments of Education. 
In Quebec such training is given by 
the normal schools and_ universi- 
ties. The Ontario Department of 
Education has established summer 
courses at Toronto where prospec- 
tive teachers are trained. 


University Education 


Of the twenty-five universities of 
Canada, ten offer courses in com- 
merce. In seven of these, separate 
faculties of commerce have been 
formed and specialized degrees in 
commerce are given. The only post- 
graduate school of commerce is the 
School of High Commercial Studies 
in Montreal which requires a B.A, 
degree for admission. Students ob- 
taining a diploma for commercial 
colleges or the higher primary 
schools may be admitted by taking a 
year of preparatory courses. 


The universities of Canada have 
done and are doing a great deal in 
emphasizing the value of commercial 
education. They have burst the 
bonds of conservatism and have pur- 
sued commercial research ardently 
and successfully. The range of 
courses given is very wide and is be- 
ing expanded continually. Differ- 
ent universities have established 
courses in cooperation with such 
agencies as the Chartered Account- 
ants Institute, Banking Institutes, 
Governmental Branches, and Depart- 
ments of Education, and have been 
mindful of the needs of business 
from all its angles. The interest 
generated by the interesting and diffi- 
cult problems of commerce and poli- 
tics have stolen many promising 
students from the classics. The move- 
ment away from the classics is de- 
plored by many of our educationalists 
as a retrogression. 

In an effort to democratize educa- 
tion Canadian educationalists have 
been eager to extend facilities to as 
many as would take advantage of 
them. The universities, in the estab- 
lishment of extramural courses 
(mainly in Arts and Commerce) and 
summer courses, have accomplished 
much. The Frontier College, origi- 
nated in 1900 by Alfred Fitzpatrick 
and in 1922 empowered to grant de- 
grees in arts, is a unique institution 
which brings to the men of camps 
and to all workers in out-of-the-way 
places some of the opportunities for 
study and improvement to be had in 
the older communities. The estab- 
lishment of evening classes by the 
secondary schools is an exemplifica- 
tion of the same idea. The elemen- 
tary school authorities in an effort to 
extend educational facilities have or- 
ganized the Forest School for deli- 
cate children. This school conducts 
its open-air classes throughout the 
warm summer months. Auxiliary 
Schools for subnormal children and 
Industrial Schools for delinquent 
children also play an important part 
in a sincere attempt to democratize 
education. 
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A NEW CONCEPTION OF 
THRIFT 


‘% HE new principles for thrift 

suggested by Samuel Crowther 
are indeed at wide variance with our 
traditional idea of saving and will no 
doubt be bitterly disputed. Never- 
theless there are many facts which 
will justify them. 

“As a net result of saving and in- 
vesting, some millions of people 
have nothing at all. Of course, the 
price of many of these investments 
will come back and in the long pull 
‘heir owners may have the wealth 
they hoped to gain. But today the 
investors are out in the rain without 
immbrellas, 

“The really important thing now 
is to discover whether thrift does not 
need defining and whether a lot of 
our venerated maxims only 
whited walls. Let us examine some 
of the consequences of thrift. They 
will be surprising.” 


Savings Fallacies 


Benjamin Franklin set up a fund 
to accumulate at compound interest, 
which he hoped would in time be 
great enough to finance many of the 
public undertakings of Philadelphia, 
among other things a complete water 
works for the city. 

“But there were two things he did 
not consider, The interest did not 
work out according to schedule and 
in the meantime the purchasing 
power of money so changed that his 
fund has never been big enough to 
buy a pumping station. * * * 

“A first mortgage on improved 
real estate to not more than 60 per 
cent of its value used to be the prime 
American security, standing shoul- 
der to shoulder with Government 
bonds. 

“In more recent years, because a 
real-estate mortgage is hard to sell 
and has no speculative features, it 
has been rather sniffed at by the 
knowing. Sensing this, the real-es- 
tate-bond companies put out enor- 
mous quantities of bonds on apart- 
ment houses, hotels, and office build- 
ings. Now some billions of these 
bonds are in default and the in- 
vestors on the average will be lucky 
to get fifty cents on the dollar. There 
are still plenty of good real-estate 
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bonds, but many of them are selling 
no higher than the worthless ones. 

“A few years ago, only railroad 
bonds and stocks were considered 
conservative and in many States 
trustees and savings funds are per- 
mitted to invest in railroad bonas 
with certain qualifications. Railroad 
securities are now among the weak- 
est that we have. A railroad stock 
when selling at 256 was revered as a 
great investment; at 25 it is sup- 
posed to be a speculation. One great 
public utility was a fine purchase at 
189; but at 9 the heads wag. Why? 
There is no reason. What passes for 
financial lore seldom means more 
than following the crowd. 

“The plain truth is that there are 
no sweetly simple investments which 
will always continue to grow in 
dollar value and the income from 
which will always increase in pur- 
chasing power. So the question may 
well be asked: Is it foolish to save 
and invest if the chances are not 
better than even that the investment 
will be there when it is most 
needed ?” 

In brief, while we may not agree 
entirely with Mr. Crowther or go as 
far as he does, there can be little 
doubt that there is much truth to 
what he says. 
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DO YOU AGREE WITH THIS NEW THRIFT 
PROGRAM? 


1. Thrift and saving beyond a point are vices which hold their 
own punishments in the loss of the savings. 
2. The most saving nations are, by reason of their savings, the 


3. Probably one tenth is enough to save if one wants to be pros- 
perous and live in a prosperous country. 

4. No investment in any stock or bond can be relied on to yield 
For, even if the security be wholly safe, its 
value will change and so also will the purchasing power of the 


5. The soundest investment is a home free from mortgage. That 


6. The investing methods and the long-range requirements of 
life-insurance companies make their policies sound investments. 

7. Every family should work for an emergency fund equal to 
six months’ living expenses, and this should be held on deposit 
in a sound bank and in Government bonds and regarded as a pro- 
tection and not as a means to make money. 

8. Investing in stocks and bonds is a way of going into business 
and should not be indulged in until after the home, the life insur- 
ance and the emergency fund have been accumulated.—Adapted 
from “Save or Spend” by Samuel Crowther, Ladies Home Journal, 


Early Form of Thrift Teaching 


When thrift education first re- 
ceived attention in the public schools 
it was restricted almost completely 
to the idea of saving money. Any 
form of saving was holy. Even the 
wisest form of spending was at best 
a necessary evil. We have improved 
somewhat, but much of the so-called 
thrift education given in many of our 
schools still emphasizes a narrowing 
idea of saving pennies through the 
school banking system so that the 
home room class will have one hun- 
dred per cent. We must revise the 
current conception of saving and 
spending before it is too late. Un- 
less the schools undertake their 
proper telic function of giving the 
new generation a wiser understand- 
ing of how to use money, our entire 
economic system may again drag us 
into a period of darkness akin to 
that of the early middle ages. 


Money and Prosperity 


As Dr. Harold Clark of Colum- 
bia University pointed out before the 
Child Study Association of America 
at its meeting in New York in Feb- 
ruary, 1932, “The child will have to 
be taught the social aspects of sav- 
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ing, its importance in an interde- 
pendent credit economy, and the 
necessity for orderly and planned 
saving, not only from the individual 
but from a social standpoint. This 
is a far different concept from the 
old conception of thrift. If we are 
to have an economically sound world 
in the future, it seems absolutely 
necessary to teach our population to 
understand the relation of money 
to prosperity. 

“It is far more important to teach 
the child some of the social implica- 
tions of an unstable monetary unit, 
such as we have, than it is to teach 
him most of the individualistic things 
that we have taught him. There is 
almost uniform agreement on the 
part of those who have studied the 
issue that our monetary unit is un- 
satisfactory. Obviously, any unit of 
value that doubled prices between 
1914 and 1920 and then cut them in 
two again between 1920 and 1932 is 
not satisfactory. 


Teaching Economics to 
Children 

“As difficult as it may be, the child 
must be brought to see the social im- 
plications of an unstable monetary 
unit. Until a large proportion of our 
population understands the difficulty 
there is little prospect of doing much 
about it. Many people say if these 
issues are too complicated for adults 
to understand, how is it possible for 
children to understand them. Much 
of the difficulty comes from unfa- 
miliarity. There seems to be no rea- 
son to think that children could not 
be given the necessary information 
and attitudes if the parents were 
properly informed. 


Educating the Parent 

“This may mean that the adults 
would have to be educated along 
these lines. If it is necessary, the 
sooner it is done the better. It is 
certainly no excuse for not giving 
children information to say that the 
parents do not have the information 
themselves. It is, by means of such 
new information that the parents of 
the nation will have to continually 
re-educate themselves in order to 
give the children the proper training. 
As important as the individual as- 
pects of the relation of children to 
money are, I should have no hesita- 
tion in saying that in the coming gen- 
eration the social implications of the 
problem are far more important. 

“The difficulty from too much or 
too little saving grows not so much 
out of the total amount saved as out 
of sudden changes. If a society has 
been regularly buying a_ certain 
quantity of goods and _ suddenly 


stops, economic maladjustments 
must ensue. However, there is no 
theoretical reason why any reason- 
able rate of saving cannot take place 
indefinitely provided it is so planned 
that it is not subject to violent fluc- 
tuations up or down. 


Is Individual Saving 
Possible? 


“The problem of saving has doubt- 
less become too complicated for the 
individual to handle intelligently and 
socially. Does this excuse the in- 
dividual from all responsibility in the 
immediate future? Most emphatical- 
ly not! The individual has a double 
responsibility. First, to discover the 
inadequacies of the present system 
and work toward the introduction of 
a better one. Second, in the mean- 
time he must take steps to protect 
his own welfare. * * * 

“Saving is done for many reasons, 
but undoubtedly one of the most im- 
portant is in connection with security 
either for unemployment, sickness, 
old age, or for other reasons. * * * 
As long as the individual must vro- 
vide for all these contingencies him- 
self the only policy we can expect 
him to pursue is one of narrow self- 
interest in working toward these 
ends. * * * Take the case of a 
run on the banks. We cannot blame 
a single individual for trying to get 
his money. * * * 

“The extreme fluctuations in the 
war illustrate the instability of the 
system. It is interesting to remem- 
ber that a person who worked hard 
his entire lifetime and saved a few 
thousand francs or marks found it 
suddenly disappearing after the war. 
* * * This is only an extreme il- 
lustration of the fluctuation that oc- 
curs all of the time in our unit of 
value. Even the American dollar 
which was cherished so highly dur- 
ing the war lost more than half its 
value. * * * Tf you had contracted 
a debt in 1914 you could pay it off 
with half of the amount in actual 
value in 1920. 


Economic Life a Game of 
Chance 


“Our whole system of unstable 
currency looked at from this angle 
appears more like a gigantic lottery 
than it does a satisfactory unit of 
value. * * * It seemingly should 
not be impossible for a society that 
has made such tremendous progress 
in the physical sciences to master the 
difficulties of its own monetary pro- 
cedure if adequate research organi- 
zations were set up. 


Research Program 
(Continued from page 10) 


What about clerical and store wages ? 
How do they compare with wages 
paid for unskilled labor? Skilled 
manual labor? What can be done 
to insure that the initial contact job 
in business will be used as a step- 
ping-stone and not as a resting 
place ? 

10. How can business education 
be so organized as to reduce materi- 
ally the gap between school and 
business and thus make it possible 
for the commercial graduates to ad- 
just easily to the conditions under 
which they will have to work? 

This involves the whole problem 
of business contacts during the 
period of training. Shall we insist 
upon such contacts? Why? How 
shall we provide them? Is cooper- 
ative work desirable? Is it feasi- 
ble? What plans are likely to pro- 
duce best results? Just how far 
should we go in attempting to bridge 
the gap between business and school ? 
What about ‘“‘model offices’? School 
office work? Taking in _ outside 
jobs? Handling extracurricular ac- 
tivity business duties? Are coordi- 
nators needed? Is cooperative work 
more expensive than all-classroom 
courses? Here is a problem that 
should offer a challenge to some in- 
vestigator. Commercial teacher- 
training institutions need to know 
what to do about this matter. Shall 
they ignore it? Or indorse the prin- 
ciple of cooperative work and do 
nothing about it? Or take a stand 
against it? Or insist that steps 
be taken to get accurate data on this 
problem before reaching any final 
conclusion ? 


Major Problem No. III 


The first major problem has to do 
with the achievement of the social- 
civic aims of commercial education. 
The second major problem has to do 
with the achievement of the voca- 
tional aims—immediate and remote 
—of commercial education. The 
third major problem concerns itself 
with what may be called “personal 
utility” outcomes of commercial edu- 
cation. If these outcomes are to be 
achieved they must be consciously 
striven for. Hence certain investi- 
gations should be made to establish 
a basis for the development of a 
constructive plan for achieving them. 


Subtopics for Investigation 


1. What is the relationship be- 
tween consumer knowledge and pro- 


(Continued on page 26) 
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CREATING INTEREST IN 
ECONOMIC GEOGRAPHY 


By Ernest Schlee 
Market Street High School, Newark, N. J. 


I N TRAINING boys and girls for 
participation in industry and 
irade, some of the outstanding fea- 
tures of the courses in General Bus- 
imess Science and in Commerce and 
industry, given at Market Street 
High School and high school classes 
upon which emphasis is placed, are: 


(1) Cultural values 

(2) Present-day economics 

(3) Prevention of poverty and de- 
pendency 

(4) Interest in civic affairs, aside 
from self-promotion 

(5) Happiness through interest in 
society, aside from dollar 
gaining and _ self-seeking in- 
terests 


Growing Need for Visual Aid 


In connection with the above 
named courses, the students work 
out a project of designing display 
posters, 

These consist in mounts on excel- 
lent quality 12 ply cardboard, size 
22” by 28”. These posters are attrac- 
tive for display purposes and at the 
same time preserve 
the valuable vor: 
of the class. 


Notebook 


Each student in 
these classes is re- 
quested to make an 
illustrative note- 
book on all impor- 
tant topics studied, 
and to make one 
poster or chart on 
some activity in 
which he _partici- 
pated and in which 
he had a real, live 
experience. 

In the case of 
particularly knotty 
problems, two or 
more students may 
combine their ef- 
forts and abilities 
to make up a post- 
er. Here provision 
is made for group 
work, 


This sort of work proves to be a 
joy to the class. It brings into play 
the students’ various skills in letter- 
ing, typing, penmanship, arithmetic, 
ruling, filing, composition, coloring, 
map drawing, organizing material, 
graph making, and encourages the 
marketing point of view. 

The classroom is equipped with 
journals, magazines, maps, museum 
materials, motion picture reels, color 
crayons, and files for various kinds 
of clippings. To all of these the 
student has ready access and he is 
privileged to help himself to any of 
this material at any time. 


Retarded Pupils Gain New 
Incentive 


Pupils are free to circulate about 
the room getting the information 
needed from directories, biographies, 
exhibits, pamphlets, journals, and 
manuals. Here the discipline of the 
class becomes largely the responsi- 
bility of the young people. The 
students are encouraged and taught 
how to “do what they want to do 
during the school period” as their 
part of the “socialized activities.” 


Visual Instruction in Economic Geography 
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Now they are “learning by doing.” 
This busy atmosphere is contagious 
and soon the backward pupils who 
are wondering what it is all about 
notice their fellow students working 
and planning industriously, and then 
such backward pupils become in- 
terested. 

When the bell rings at the end of 
the period, pupils express surprise 
and register disappointment. 

Some of the advantages of this 
chart-making activity are listed be- 
low: 

(a) This work adds greatly to the 

interest of the student. 

(b) It gives the student something 
to do other than his daily 
routine work. 

(c) This project takes the stud- 
ent’s mind away from the 
four walls of the classroom. 
Initiative is developed 
through class visits, by their 
making direct contact with 
prominent professional men 
and heads of such local in- 
dustries as jewelry, electrical, 
chemical, bakery products, 
leather, paints, garments, rail- 

roads, and in- 
surance com- 
panies. 
Pupils are 
“eye  mind- 
ed,” and by the 
poster project 
they are great- 
ly inspired and 
able to see ed- 
ucational op- 
portunities, vo- 
cational char- 
acteristics, in- 
dustries, com- 
merce, princi- 
ples of gov- 
ernment, and 
economic pro- 
gress, 

These charts 
when _pre- 
served are 
very helpful 
to the teacher 
in presenting 
subsequent 
daily lessons. 
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Some of the topics that are studied 
intensively in these business courses 
are: 

(1) Newark and suburbs 

(2) Personality and self-analysis 

(3) Management of home and 

personal affairs 

(4) Vocation choosing and em- 

ployment seeking 

(5) Use of business papers 

(6) Duties and qualifications of 

the various kinds of clerks 

(7) Use of reference books 

(8) Insurance and banking 

(9) Testing ability to get along 
well with others 

The day is past in all schools when 
education takes place within four 
walls. The new schools of Europe 
might be defined as extending as far 
as the children or young people can 
travel. Groups are constantly under 
way studying at first hand the rich 
environment and carrying back to 
their laboratories the facts discov- 
ered and the impressions received 
for their consideration and discus- 
sion, The use which is made of the 
environment as a source of education 
is extremely important. 

A feature of our courses in Eco- 
nomic Geography are the class vis- 
its, accompanied by the instructor, 
to: 

(1) Mercantile concerns 

(2) Manufacturing organizations 

(3) Civic departments 

(4) Financial institutions 

(5) Transportation companies 


Here students observe the organi- 
zation and procedure of doing busi- 


ness. Essays are then written on 
these real, live experiences. Charts 
and posters are then made depicting 
the outstanding features of the trip. 
Some members of the group usually 
take along a kodak as an aid to note 
taking. 

In the Newark schools commercial 
training in its new curriculum is aim- 
ing to meet the practical needs of the 
outside world and at the same time 
to raise the standard of social and 
cultural values. 

The courses and equipment are 
modernized to suit present business 
methods and requirements. 

In the courses emphasis is being 
placed on the fundamentals of gram- 
mar, composition, English, spelling, 
handwriting, and fundamental pro- 
cesses of arithmetic, with speed and 
accuracy. 


Education and Prosperity 


In our American education we are 
trying to discover and to teach why 
we continue to allow ourselves to 
move in business cycles. Are these 
cycles really matters of education? 


We have often been taught to be- 
lieve that economic forces are apart 
from human beings; that, though 
people are intimately affected by 
them, they cannot control them. Is 
it not the job of the teacher to deal 
with affairs of the real world? It is 
perhaps this very unconcern with 
education which lies back of these 
recurring cycles. Certain it is that 
unless a different type of education 
is evolved, there must continue to be 
recurring periods of prosperity and 
want. 


Awakening Group Incentive 


In the Market Street High School, 
in our assemblies or student forums. 
dramatic associations, general stud- 
ent organizations, glee clubs, art, 
music, photographic, and debating 
clubs we are awakening the group 
spirit of cooperation. We must 
learn how, through education, to ex- 
tend these groups until they include 
all activities of mankind. 

What education must strive for is 
to try to open up to every individual 
a socially useful life, and to prepare 
him to make the best contribution he 
can to the public good. What the 
business cycle represents, as every 
authority on economics freely pro- 
claims, is individualism run_ riot. 
When_we learn to cooperate volun- 
tarily, such periods must come less 
frequently and disappear. 

Apropos to this question of co- 
operation, and to expanding group 
activities until they include all man- 
kind, is a quotation from Walter S. 
Gifford, president of the American 
Telephone and Telegraph Company 
and recently appointed director of 
President Hoover’s idle-relief or- 
ganization: ‘My job is to do what I 
can to bring the society closer to 
the hearts of the people and to de- 
vote a large part of my time in co- 
ordinating the efforts of social wel- 
fare agencies to alleviate distress.” 


Diagnostic Testing 
(Continued from page 12) 


taining a splendid degree of accu- 
racy in the teaching of typewriting, 
a degree far beyond the fondest 
hopes of teachers in other subjects. 

It is unnecessary to repeat the 
conclusions already drawn. It seems 
wise to emphasize, however, that too 
much reliance should not be placed 
in the ranking of accuracy control 
shown in Table V because of the im- 
possibility of determining the valid- 
ity of the Error Chart used as the 
basis of this review. Food for 
thought and a technique for evaluat- 
ing similar subsequent studies are 
provided. 


It is also worthy of note that any 
such study by the classroom teacher 
would require so much time and ef- 
fort that it is hardly worth the at- 
tempt. It would be utterly beyond 
the capacity of the student. 

All such plans for tabulating and 
studying errors en masse necessitate 
the passing of some time between 
the time the errors are made and 
conclusions drawn. Only after that 
can remedial work be intelligently 
carried out. 

One of the principles of learning 
is that effort for improvement 
should follow immediately upon the 
recognition of the need for improve- 
ment. This casts a shadow amount- 
ing to a ban upon the whole charting 
procedure. It is not the use of an 
error analysis and remedial practice 
scheme that matters. Only results 
count. If we can get better results 
by some more direct and less com- 
plicated plan, we want to do so. 

Such a plan has long been used by 
progressive, experienced teachers. It 
consists of selecting for corrective 
practice those words, phrases, sen- 
tences, or lines in which an error 
has been made and practising to im- 
prove them as soon as possible after 
the error was made. 

Under this plan, not only errors 
in typed result are considered, but 
also errors in technique, anything 
which represents less than the 
typist’s best in speed, accuracy, or 
fluency. His practice will be direct- 
ed toward improving the weakness 
in speed, accuracy, or fluency. This 
is a comprehensive view that fits in 
perfectly with the most modern con- 
ception as to the specific nature of 
all learning and the most efficient 
methods of learning. It recognizes 
the need for improving mental as 
well as manual skills. It deals with 
errors at the most opportune time in 
the “real” situations in which they 
occur, rather than at less opportune 
times in artificial situations which do 
not duplicate the conditions which 
doubtless contributed to the cause of 
the error. It attacks each error on 
the exact level of skill upon which 
it was made, or as nearly as any cor- 
rective practice can do so. 

This review should provide guide 
posts for subsequent experiments 
and studies. A number of graphs 
and charts as well as the statistical 
correlations have been omitted be- 
cause of lack of space. 


Gleanings 


Miss Clara Armstrong of the EI- 
mira Heights High School, was 
recently appointed district chairman 
of the New York State Commercial 
Contests. 
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HIS paper was read before the 
Private Schools Department of 
the National Commercial Teachers 
Federation, Chicago, Illinois, De- 
cember, 1931. 

Most of the textbooks in elemen- 
tary business training have tended 
to be along the junior-high-school 
level as an exploratory, try-out op- 
portunity until recently when the 
tendency has been to make it a gen- 
eral business information type of 
course with less emphasis on the vo- 
cational training in this early stage 
of the pupil’s education. But, today, 
I believe there is a still greater need 
presenting itself—and that is what I 
propose to outline briefly in my 
further remarks. I wish to call at- 
tention to the need for a Senior 
Type of general business information 
for all students not only on the sen- 
ior-high-school level but on the jun- 
ior-college level, which is the real 
field of the modern business college. 

To get a more authoritative back- 
ground for this situation, let me 
refer you to J. O. Malott, Specialist 
in Commercial Education of the Of- 
fice of Education in the Department 
of the Interior at Washington, D. C., 
in the very recently issued Bulletin 
No. 20 of the Biennial Survey of 
Education in the U. S. 1928-30, 
Chapter V of which deals with com- 
mercial education. There are a mil- 
lion students enrolled in business-ed- 
ucation classes in all kinds of schools. 
Changing economic conditions—cur- 
rent economic and business problems 
of the individual, the home, and the 
local community—are increasingly 
important. Trends towards raising 
the requirements for entrance into 
and success in office and sales posi- 
tions along with the decrease in real 
wages offered in clerical occupations 
call for improved business training 
programs. ‘The chief development 
in providing education about busi- 
ness as a part of the educational 
heritage of all citizens is the exceed- 
ingly rapid introduction of business 
or general business science courses.”’ 
There is a need for an elementary 

concept of modern economic prob- 
lems for all pupils. 

There is an especially important 
group of prospective business-college 


GENERAL BUSINESS TRAINING 
IN PRIVATE SCHOOLS 


By N. B. Curtis 


Westinghouse High School, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


N. B. Curtis 


students to be found in those stud- 
ents who, upon finishing high school 
after courses planned to lead to col- 
lege, now find that due to economic 
conditions such a plan is impossible. 
They needs must turn to immediate 
training for employment and in com- 
ing to the business college will not 
have had any education for or about 
business. They can best be intro- 
duced into the field of business 
through such a course as general 
business science. 

At this point I wish to emphasize 
the importance of these facts and 
conditions being carefully considered 
by the private school educators in 
business and it may seem all too un- 
necessary that I take time to bring 
some other facts to your attention— 
facts with which most of you may 
feel you are all too familiar. I wish 
to quote from the Biennial report in 
which Mr. Malott states: 

“Recent developments indicate 
that the private school faces a situa- 
tion in which market research in its 
own field is of utmost importance. 
Fewer pupils are enrolled in these 
schools than at any time since 1910. 
More private business schools were 
discontinued than were organized 
from 1925 to 1929, Thirty-four per 
cent of these schools operating at the 
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former date had been discontinued 
by 1929. Nearly one half of all 
schools organized before 1925 re- 
port decreases in their enrollment 
during the last four years, although 
it is true that some schools have in- 
creased rapidly in the same time.” 
During this time weaker institutions 
have been eliminated, while better 
managed institutions have strength- 
ened their positions. 

Mr. Malott further reports “that 
during the past ten years, the exten- 
sion of business education programs 
in the junior and senior, continua- 
tion, vocational, and evening schools 
has enabled these institutions to meet 
the needs of many of the typical 
groups of pupils that formerly 
would have attended the private busi- 
ness schools, Several thousand ad- 
ditional high schools have introduced 
business courses. More than sixty 
per cent of the junior colleges and 
more than half of the colleges and 
universities have introduced business 
curricula. Each refinement in the 
offerings of these secondary and 
higher institutions to meet the needs 
of additional groups of pupils tends 
to reduce the percentage of such 
groups that are likely to attend pri- 
vate business schools.” 

Some of the chief factors to be 
considered by the private schools in 
their efforts to popularize their insti- 
tutions as post-secondary training 
centers are pointed out by Mr. Ma- 
lott to be: The raising of the re- 
quirements of office positions; trend 
toward raising the compulsory 
school ages; the increasingly large 
number of high-school graduates de- 
siring intensive post-secondary train- 
ing courses in business subjects; the 
desire to provide higher type of grad- 
uates for better placement in initial 
positions in business together with 
the need for a type of training which 
will function in gaining further pro- 
motion; and with special reference 
to that rather expensive experiment 
on the part of most private busi- 
ness schools, the inability of the pri- 
vate business school to meet the 
standards set up by accrediting 
agencies for teacher-training certifi- 
cation with the probability in the fu- 
ture of their being unable to com- 
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pete profitably with the collegiate in- 
stitutions. 

The private school must therefore 
consider the needs of its special lo- 
cality very carefully—noting that 
there is a very definite need for that 
type of course which will help the 
students to get a better picture of 
business in that particular territory 
which is just where he will be most 
likely to get his first position and be 
most able to make the most use of 
such training. There are three gen- 
eral ways in which the private 
schools are trying to raise the 
standards of their respective schools 
(represented chiefly by the Associa- 
tion of Accredited Commercial 
Schools): Increasing the standards 
of their teaching staff, lengthening of 
their courses and providing better 
equipment, and holding to a require- 
ment of high-school graduation for 
enrollment. These are all tending to 
establish further the modern private 
business school as a junior college 
type of institution, in which field it 
is felt that it will not only be better 
able to meet the needs of business 

(Continued on page 33) 


] 
Education in a Scientific 
Age 
(Continued from page 16) 


in particular systems, this necessary 
openness of mind in making a really 
scientific appraisal of the various 
shorthand systems may prove a diffi- 
cult task; although it would seem 
that business teachers, not imbued 
with the profit-making element, 
should be able to approach the prob- 
lem with less bias and more open- 
mindedness, At any rate, until busi- 
ness educators can do this, they have 
not become real scientists, and busi- 
ness education has not become a true 
profession in a new scientific age. 


Independent Research in All 
Business Subjects 


What is said about rigorously 
testing different shorthand systems 
by the scientific method, independ- 
ently of the publishing companies, 
should be said with equal emphasis 
about different systems of book- 
keeping, typewriting, office practice, 
and other kinds of textbook mate- 
rial. All business teachers will ap- 
preciate that the profession of busi- 
ness education has barely begun to 
be scientific in its appraisal of the 
content and techniques of business 
subjects in terms of best and typical 
business practice, on the one hand, 
and of pupil individual differences in 
different types of schools, on the 
other hand. Our large business con- 


cerns, equipped as they are with their 
own research laboratories, and 
obliged to deal in a market of sharp 
competition in which technological 
improvements are constantly being 
made, as in the automobile industry, 
naturally tend to be much more scien- 
tific in their attitude toward improve- 
ment than do business educators. The 
latter, mostly living apart from con- 
stant changes in business practice 
and procedures that are needed to 
meet ever new conditions of doing 
business, and tending to get their 
teaching materials and methods 
molded into definitely organized 
plans, which have proved successful 
in formal classroom _ situations, 
naturally grow complacent in the 
security of their successful plans. 
If the same business teachers were 
removed from their formal class- 
rooms and put into the training 
schools of business concerns them- 
selves with the request to adjust the 
content and methods of their teach- 
ing subjects to the continual changes 
in office practice and procedures, 
such teachers in such an environ- 
ment would probably much more 
quickly and much better acquire the 
ideas of science and of scientific 
method. It would seem that an ap- 
prenticeship in research laboratories 
of business concerns by business 
teachers, trained in understanding, 
appreciation, and use of research 
method, would prove a valuable ex- 
perience in the acquirement of the 
scientific attitude which has helped 
to make business the key social insti- 
tution of our day “in the transition 
of science as knowledge to science as 
a set of practical habits” and in the 
material and, ultimately we hope, 
spiritual advancement of mankind. 


Cooperation Between Business 
Men and Teachers 


To bring about the scientific ap- 
praisal of business teaching material 
in terms of business practice and 
procedures, associations of business 
educators and of business men, im- 
bued with the meaning and the prac- 
tical importance of scientific method, 
need increasingly to work together 
with open minds in the spirit of the 
scientific age. It may take stout 
courage, infinite patience, and high- 
est intelligence to bring about 
changes in line with substantial and 
genuine improvement. The time of 
forceful, constructive leadership of 
great scientists in business education 
is at hand, even as it is true of busi- 
ness and of all other fundamental 
phases of our modern social life. 

Not only must business educators 
and business men work together in 
their professional organizations in 


the advancement of science in busi- 
ness and business education, but 
there is likewise urgent need of busi- 
ness educators and other educational 
groups, particularly those in the so- 
cial sciences, to work together in the 
spirit of scientific improvement. 
Business education is not confined to 
the commercial departments of high 
schools. Rather business education, 
as representative of business as a 
primary social institution, 1s coex- 
tensive with the whole educational 
program. The physical, biological, 
and _ social sciences, mathematics, 
languages, all have their applications 
in practical business experiences. 
The social institution of business, as 
it carries on its functions of produc- 
tion, marketing, finance, and man- 
agement with respect to the needs 
and problems of ultimate consumers, 
touches, with varying degree and 
kind, the life experiences of each 
and every individual. Consequently, 
whatever enters into the complete 
and well-rounded education of indi- 
viduals in the public schools of the 
nation as good citizens of a demo- 
cratic society, must involve the pri- 
mary economic function of business, 
whose well-being ever lies at the 
base of the ultimate attainment of a 
truly great culture or civilization. 


Cooperation Between Business 
Education and Social Sciences 


A strategic place in our public edu- 
cational system where business 
teachers and social-science teachers 
need to join in cooperative research 
is in the junior high school organiza- 
tion, in elementary business training 
and the various so-called  social- 
science subjects. There is unques- 
tionably much overlapping among 
these subjects, which demands co- 
operative research effort in the true 
spirit of scientists who seek to see 
the whole problem of the curriculum 
as it relates to the social institution 
of business, rather than mere indi- 
vidual research efforts of specialists 
along somewhat narrow and de- 
tached lines of investigation. In- 
deed, future research in business 
education should increasingly be 
made in lines of correlation with the 
whole curriculum; that is, various 
phases of business education treated 
as a whole with the various other 
phases of the entire curriculum 
treated as a whole. This would 
make such a study in keeping with a 
consideration of the nature and re- 
lationships of business as a primary 
social institution in its unity of life 
experiences with the other primary 
social institutions of home, church, 
government, and organized recre- 
ation. The curricular aspects of 
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business education and of the other 
main divisions of formal schools 
should ultimately be researched in 
terms of the institutional aspects of 
business and the other key social in- 
stitutions which together comprise 
organic social life. The comprehen- 
sive social mission of business edu- 
cation within our formal schools 
should be the central objective of all 
business teaching and research effort 
even as it should be of business 
within the family of social institu- 
tions. 

The Social Mission of Business 


As for this social mission of busi- 
ness itself, Julius Klein in his admir- 
able chapter on BUSINESS i n 
Reard’s “Whither Mankind” closes 
the chapter with this forceful and 
prophetic paragraph: 

“Unless these mighty works of 
modern industry and managerial 
genius really contribute to improved 
comfort and welfare for masses of 
human beings, business cannot ciaim 
to have .advanced in fundamental 
social value since the primitive days 
of the industrial revolution. But 
most assuredly the business world 
has awakened to a new conscious- 
ness of its responsibilities in that di- 
rection and to a realization that only 
by assuming them can it play its part 
in restoring the fabulous losses of 
the war and the post-war economic 
chaos,””8 

And as the leadership of business, 
working together in the spirit of 
science and of scientific method, will 
more and more pursue profitmaking 
in the light of the economic and gen- 
eral social well-being of the ultimate 
consumers, so will the leadership of 
business education increasingly view 
business education in the light of the 
whole curriculum by which its ulti- 
mate consumers, the pupils, are 
equipped with a well-rounded prepa- 
ration for the whole of social living, 
including business activities. With 
the coming years that will certainly 
witness continued professionaliza- 
tion of business teachers, their un- 
derstanding, appreciation, and ability 
to use scientific method will become 
wide-spread among them. Business 
educators, with this spirit of re- 
search guided by a sound social 
philosophy of business, will come to 
occupy a key position in the councils 
of education, even as_ business 
leaders have come to occupy strategic 
places in the councils of nations in 
their many-sided social life. The 
unity of business in social living will 
have its counterpart in the unity of 
business education in formal school- 


8Charles A. Beard: ‘Whither Mankind,’ p. 
i938 New York: Longmans, Green & Co., 


ing. Business education will more 
and more make advancement on the 
basis of newly tested knowledge and 
procedures by scientific method, even 
as business has become the key so- 
cial institution of today in the de- 
velopment of applied science as a 
power of human adjustment in 
changing economic conditions. 


A Social Philosophy for Business 


Dr. L. P. Jacks of Oxford Univer- 
sity voices a social philosophy that 
may well inspire business educators 
as they seek to bring business edu- 
cation in a scientific age to a high 
level of substantial educational and 
general social progress: 

“Of all the influences that make the 
men and women of today what they 
are, for good or for evil, the chief is 
unquestionably to be found in the na- 


ture of the manifold occupations by 
which they earn their living. And this 
holds true, not only when we are think- 
ing of men and women one by one, but 
of nations, of societies, of civilizations, 
of historical epochs in their collective 
and continuous character. It is as true 
of every modern civilization as of any 
individual who lives under it, that its 
character as a high civilization or a low 
is mainly determined by its occupation; 
that is, by the kind of work which sus- 
tains it as a going concern from day to 
Gavin. 

“We make a mistake in setting up a 
sharp division between work which earns 
our ‘living’ and the living that is earned. 
We are living all the time we are earn- 
ing, and if we want to live well or hap- 
pily we must live well and happily then. 

“Earnings and living ... are two names 
for a continuous process looked at from 
opposite ends.” 

Alvin C. Eurich: “The Changing Educa- 
tional World, 1905-1930,” pp. 124-125. Minne- 
— The University of Minnesota Press, 


NEW JERSEY COMMERCIAL 
TEACHERS 


EW JERSEY has just com- 

pleted an illuminating study of 
its high-school commercial teachers. 
according to the report of Mr. Louis 
A. Rice, Assistant in Secondary Ed- 
ucation in Charge of Commercial 
Education, State Department of 
Public Instruction, Trenton, New 
Jersey. 

Recently the department sent a 
questionnaire to 880 full-time teach- 
ers of commercial subjects in the 
New Jersey high schools. From this 
inquiry there were received 804 re- 
plies. The following tables contain 
certain tabulations from these 804 
questionnaire forms, to which are 
added, in a number of cases where 
indicated, the information on file 
concerning the 76 teachers who did 
not make direct returns. These sta- 
tistics are for the school year 1931- 
32. 


Training of Full-Time Commercial 
Teachers 
High School Only 
Normal School Only 
Business School Only 
High School + Business School 3 
High School + Normal Schcol 9 
Normal School + Business School 
High School + Normal School + 
Business School 21 
High School + Some College 
Work 
College Graduate (4-year degree) 300 
Master’s Degree 80 


_Doctor’s Degree 2 


Total 880 
From this table it will be noted that 
43.4% of commercial teachers are 
graduates of approved colleges or 
have done additional work beyond 
the bachelor’s degree. 


Louis A. Rice 


Attendance at Summer School 


1925 90 

1926 100 

1927 122 

1928 121 

1929 135 

1930 141 

1931 153 

1930, and 1931 69 

1929, 1930, and 1931 36 


This table indicates that 19% of the 
teachers reporting were in summer 
school last summer, while 8.5% were 
there for the past two summers, and 
4.5% for the past three summers. 
Forty-five per cent have been .in 
summer school at some time in the 
past five years; 18% have taken col- 
lege work within the past 18 months. 
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Total Teaching Experience 
1 year 54 
2 years 69 
65 
57 
52 
6—10 “ 206 
11—15 136 
16—20 “ 92 
21—25 “ 65 
26—30 “ 54 
31--35 “ 16 
36—40 12 
Over 40 years 4 
Total 880 


It is especially interesting to note 
that 66.5% of these teachers have 
had more than five years of experi- 
ence, while 43% have had more than 
ten years of experience. Only 6% 
of these teachers are in their first 
year of teaching. (In Tables IV and 
V, experience for the year 1931-1932 
is included.) 


Number of Years of Experience in 
Present Position 


1 year 171 

2 years 112 

4 98 

67 
60 
6—10 “ 185 
11—15 “ 113 
16—20 “ 52 
21—25 “ 13 
26—30 “ 6 
Over 30 years 3 
Total 880 


The table just above shows that 
42% of these teachers have served 
in their present schools more than 
five years; 21% more than ten years; 
8.4% more than fifteen years. This 
speaks well for the satisfactory ex- 
perience of a number of schools with 
their commercial teachers, which has 
resulted in their being continued on 
tenure for such a long period. 


Number of Months of Business 


Experience 
1— 5 Months 113 
6— 10 105 
li— 15 81 
16— 20 59 
21— 30 ; 86 
31— 40 64 
41— 50 35 
51— 60 31 
61— 70 9 
71—100 43 
101—150 20 
151—200 6 
Over 200 ¢ 3 
None 149 
Total 804 


This table shows that 81.5% of the 
commercial teachers reporting have 
had some business experience and 
that 54.3% have had the equivalent 
of a year or more. 


Number of Teachers of Various 
Commercial Subjects 


Typewriting I 349 
Typewriting II 299 
Bookkeeping I 287 
Stenography I 285 
Junior Business Training 231 
Stenography II 223 
Bookkeeping II 193 
Commercial Arithmetic 162 
Commercial Law lec 
Commercial Geography 111 
Office Practice 106 
Accounting 
Secretarial Training 49 
Penmanship 46 
Economics 
Salesmanship 22 
Business Organization 19 
Business English 11 


Occupations 7 
Industrial History 6 
Spelling 6 
Office Machines 5 
Filing (as separate course) “4 
Exploratory Typewriting 


From this table it will be noted that 
Typewriting is the subject employing 
most teachers. Of the 880 teachers, 
there were 415 different teachers of 
Typewriting, 344 different teachers 
of Shorthand, and 348 different 
teachers of Bookkeeping and <Ac- 
counting. 


Salaries of Commercial Teachers 


$1000—1099 
1100—1199 1 
1200—1299 9 
1300—1399 21 
1400—1499 40 
1500—1599 45 
1600—1699 59 
1700—1799 44 
1800—1899 52 
1900—1999 50 
2000—2099 48 
2100—2199 44 
2200—2299 37 
2300—2399 31 
2400—2599 69 
2600—2999 86 
3000—3499 102 
3500—3999 84 
4000—4499 31 
4500—4999 22 
5100 4 


Total 
Median Salary $2270 

A further study will be made of 
these blanks, including such topics as 
combinations of subjects in teachers’ 
programs, relation of salary to train- 
ing, relation of training to tenure, 
and others. The results of these 
studies will be made available early 
next year. 


Research Program 
(Continued from page 20) 


ductive ability? How can business 
education be so organized as to make 
its largest possible contribution to 
the development of consumer knowl- 
edge among its pupils? Shall there 
be separate courses for this purpose 
or should commercial courses which’ 


are used for giving vocational train- 
ing be entirely adequate if properly 
taught? 

What is meant by “consumer 
knowledge’? How can it be made 
available to vocational commercial 
pupils? Are some subjects rich in 
it and some lean? Do ail subjects 
provide some of it? Can it be meas- 
ured by tests at the end of the period 
of training? If so, how? How 
much of it is being acquired under 
present conditions? Can this be de- 
termined by tests? Should the 
amount be increased? If so, how; 
We should investigate this matter 
and attempt to establish its place 
in commercial education. 

2. Any form of training which 
does not concern itself with prepara- 
tion for complete living is not likely 
to endure. In an economic order 
which uses fewer and fewer of the 
wage earner’s waking hours it is an 
obligation of business education to 
assume some degree of responsi- 
bility for nonvocational phases of 
preparation for life. How can busi- 
ness education be made to yield the 
largest possible measure of value in 
the way of preparation for the wise 
use of leisure? 

What is meant by “worthy use of 
leisure”? Who is to judge what such 
worthy use is? Is it reading good 
books? Who is to say what are 
“good” books? Is it preparation for 
occupational advancement? Or larg- 
er social usefulness? Or a better 
understanding of civic duties? Or 
play? Or other recreation? If so, 
what kinds? 

When it is established what use 
should commercial employees make 
of their spare time, how can they 
be so trained as to insure reasonable 
adherence to socially approved prin- 
ciples in this connection ? 


Gleanings 


Miss Hilda F. Bradshaw, a candi- 
date for the B.S. degree is a teacher 
of Shorthand, typewriting and office 
practice at the Commercial High 
School, Providence, Rhode Island. 

Emanuel J. Brown, commercial 
teacher at Wellsville High School, 
New York City, has had a great deal 
of practical business experience. He 
has worked for such outstanding com- 
panies as Dunlop Tire Company and 
the Uneeda Biscuit Company. 

Miss Agnes J. Brady, of Elmer, 
New Jersey, went to school in New 
York City this summer. After ten 
years of experience in commercial 
teaching she has come to the conclu- 
sion that elementary business train- 
ing is one of the most interesting 
subjects in the commercial course. 
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PROBLEMS OF TEACHING ECO- 
NOMICS, by Paul S. Lomax dnd 
Herbert A. Tonne, Prentice-Hall, Inc., 
New York, 372 p. $2.00. 


\ recent addition (August, 1932) to the 
Lomax Commercial Teaching Series. This 
volume is a most complete classroom 
manual which should be read, not only by 
every teacher of economics, but also by 
those interested in the teaching of other 
business subjects. In recent years we 
have witnessed an increasing emphasis be- 
ing placed upon the so-called social-busi- 
ness or economic-business subjects. This 
impetus has been so intense as to warrant 
the inclusion of a separate curriculum 
wth a major in the social-business sub- 
jects being recommended for the pro- 
grams of study in secondary and colleg- 
iate schools. 

Xconomics as an integrating element is 
receiving attention even in the elementary 
school as the subject content of courses 
are being written in relation to the life 
experiences of the pupil. 

There are twelve chapter titles in this 
volume, which, in general, follow the plan 
outlined in the “key” book of the series. 
However, the book being reviewed de- 
viates from the “key” outline possibly 
more than any previous book in the Lomax 
series and includes a more extensive treat- 
ment of material invaluable to teachers 
of a number of business subjects. Eco- 
nomics as a subject by itself is being of- 
fered to probably as many as 250,000 
students each year. 

To those teachers who are interested 
in making their classroom work more 
vital, we recommend that they add this 
book to their professional libraries. 


BENJAMIN R. Haynes. 


BASIS FOR BUILDING A COURSE 
IN ECONOMICS OF THE HOME, 
By Frances Howe Leighton, New 
York: Bureau of Publications, Teach- 
a Columbia University, 114 
p. $1.50. 


What are some of the problems in eco- 
nomics of consumption which homemak- 
ers wish to have answered? This study 
represents an attempt to determine some 
of the problems which confront families 
of limited incomes in their everyday liv- 
ing. The results and method used in this 
study can be adapted in the construction 
of courses of study in homemaking in any 
part of the country. 

The technique of research is one that 
may be used with great profit in studies 
in business education. It is a unique form 
of case method study. Of particular in- 
terest to course-of-study makers in busi- 
ness education will be the sections deal- 
ing with the problems of insurance and 
investment, problems of wages and em- 
ployment, ‘and problems of general eco- 
nomic interest. 

This type of material has in the past 
been largely neglected in curriculum mak- 


(| 


ing in business education. It is a type of 
source which we cannot much longer pass 


by. 


EVIDENCE OF THE NEED FOR 
EDUCATION FOR EFFICIENT 
PURCHASING, By Velma Phillips, 
New York; Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, 109 p. $1.50. 


This book presents an analytical study 
of the difficulties experienced by consum- 
ers in choosing and buying clothing and 
home furnishings. The author’s purpose 
in analyzing these difficulties was to for- 
mulate, as a result, practical suggestions 
for successful buying. The study was ap- 
proached through problems of customers 
in a department store; consumers’ ques- 
tions received through direct mail to mag- 
azines; and personal interviews with con- 
sumers. 

As in the case of the study by Dr. 
Leighton this study is very valuable for 
its suggestions for curriculum revision in 
business education. 

It gives invaluable suggestions for ma- 
terials in elementary business training and 
merchandising subjects. Its method of 
approaching the problem from several 
different angles helps to make the con- 
clusions more sound. 


COMMERCE: ITS THEORY AND 
PRACTICE, By S. Evelyn Thomas, 
London: Gregg Publishing Co., $3.00. 


This book may be purchased through 
the New York office of the Gregg Pub- 
lishing Co. It gives a most complete ex- 
position of the various functions of busi- 
ness. Within the limits of one volume it 
goes into surprising detail in the many 
topics it considers. While the book treats 
the topic from the British point-of-view 
it is very easy to apply the material to 
the American situation. Indeed the fact 
that it presents the English angle may 
make it more worth while to many. The 
book is written on the junior college level. 
It is a good book to recommend for in- 
clusion in your high-school library. It 
should be especially useful in making 
work more interesting by giving a basis 
for comparison with our business tech- 
niques of British ones. 


FUNDAMENTALS OF SALESMAN- 
SHIP, By R. G. Walters, Cincinnati: 
South-Western Publishing Co., 416 p. 
$1.44 (Revised edition). 


A thorough revision of a popular text. 
The book is planned for a general course 
in salesmanship though the applications 
tend to emvhasize retail selling. 

“The subject of salesmanship has un- 
dergone great changes in aims, content, 
and method of presentation during the 
past few years. Every effort has been 
made to have the text conform to the 
social viewpoint now emphasized in busi- 
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ness education. The interests of society 
in general, and of the buying public in 
particular, have been kept constantly in 
mind. The student is made to see that 
success in selling comes not only from 
an ability to make a sale, but from a de- 
sire to give permanent satisfaction to the 
buyer. Hence, service and high ethical 
standards are emphasized throughout the 
text. 

“It is now generally recognized that sell- 
ing requires skill and that skill can only 
be acquired through practice. To furnish 
such practice, one or more projects are 
given at the end of each chapter. These 
projects afford practice in all phases of 
the salesman’s work, including the secur- 
ing of all prospects, the making of the 
pre-approach, the preparation and deliv- 
ery of the sales talk, and the clerical 
work incidental to selling. Schools which 
give students practice through the use of 
the part-time cooperative plan will find 
the text unusually well adapted to their 
needs.” 


INTERNATIONAL METRIC SYS- 
TEM OF WEIGHTS AND MEA- 
SURES, Bureau of Standards, U. S. 
Department of Commerce, Miscellane- 
ous Publication No. 135, May, 1932, 
Se. 


A brief account which adequately an- 
swers some of the more simple ques- 


tions on the topics and sets forth a 
working knowledge of the system. A 
most valuable contribution for those in- 
terested in the subject. 


THE PRIVATE SECRETARY’S 
MANUAL, By Bernice C. Turner, 
ie York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 773 

4.00. 


A beautiful book. The binding and 
form of this manual classify it as a work 
of art. This book is not a textbook and 
does not pretend to be. Nevertheless it 
contains so much significant material re- 
lated to office work that no office practice 
room should be without at least one copy 
for reference. 

The first part of the book is an ex- 
cellent Emily Post to office life. The 
teacher who presents this material to her 
classes will have given them an invalu- 
able aid to advancement in business. The 
numerous real illustrations of good office 
form will make her lessons vital. There 
is much that will profit even the experi- 
enced secretary. At the book points out, 
the employer will profit as much from a 
reading of this volume as will his secre- 
tary. 

In addition to this the book is a mine 
of information, well classified, dealing 
with all phases of secretarial practice. The 
difference between this secretary's book 
and most others is that they give formal 
information, while this book gives living 
illustrations of what and what not to do. 
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Gleanings 


Harold Ralph Burdge is a teacher of 
commercial subjects at Teaneck High 
School, Teaneck, New Jersey. 

Miss Helen Burke is a teacher of bus- 
iness English at the Paterson Prepara- 
tory Schools, Paterson, New Jersey. 

Elmer Burmahln of Kiel, Wisconsin, 
is director of business education at E. 
C. Glass Senior High School, Lynch- 
burg, Virginia. He has served as State 
contest manager of the Virginia State 
Commercial Contests ever since 1928. 
He is president of the Virginia Com- 
mercial Teachers Association and is 
serving as chairman of the Virginia 
State committee for revising the State 
syllabus in commercial subjects. 

Miss Clara Armstrong, commercial 
teacher at the Elmira Heights High 
School, was recently appointed district 
chairman of the New York State Con- 
tests in Commercial Subjects to be held 
in Elmira in the Spring of 1933. 

Miss Mildred Baker, graduate of 
Plattsburg Normal, is a teacher of 
bookkeeping and commercial arithmetic 
at the Union High School, Union, New 
Jersey. 

Miss Clarissa Louise Bennett, head of 
the Painted Post High School Commer- 
cial Department, and a member of the 
New York State “Introduction to Busi- 
ness” Syllabus Committee, has. been re- 
appointed education chairman of the 
Business and _ Professional Women’s 
Club of Corning, New York. Miss Ben- 
nett will act as chairman of the Intro- 
duction to Business Group at the 
South Central New York State Zone 
Convention to be held in Elmira in Uc- 
tober, 1932. 

Miss Gladys Hart, a graduate of Uni- 
versity of Nebraska, is a commercial 
teacher at Teaneck High School, Tea- 
neck, New Jersey. 

Miss Blanche Hildebrant, bookkeep- 
ing teacher at the Newburgh High 
School, was graduated from Plattsburg 
Normal in 1928. 

Emanuel J. Brown, commercial teach- 
er at Wellsville High School, New York 
City, has had a great deal of practical 
business experience. He has worked for 
such outstanding companies as Dunlop 
Tire Company and the Uneeda Biscuit 
Company. 

Robert N. Prestidge is head of the 
commercial department at Baldwin 
High School, Baldwin, N. Y. 

Miss Mary B. Reed, a senior commer- 
cial teacher at North High School. Ak- 
ron, Ohio, is working for her M.A. de- 
gree. 
Martin Rooney, a Plattsburg Nor- 
mal graduate, is a commercial teacher 
at Greenburg High School, White 
Plains, New York. 

For the above gleanings we are in- 
debted to Augustin L. Cosgrove, head 
of commercial department at Freeport, 
Long Island, High School. 


Increased Enrollment at Southern 
California 


There were over 250 commercial 
teachers taking work at the University 
of Southern California this summer as 
compared to 130 in 1931. There were 
248 class enrollments in the courses in 
commercial education which is being 
conducted under the leadership of Pro- 
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fessor Benjamin R. Haynes. This is an 
increase of about 40 per cent over the 
enro!lment last year. 

A large majority of the students are 
working toward their graduate degrees. 
The students came from 27 different 
States. Not a few came from the East- 
ern seacoast states. 


Visiting Instructors at Summer Schools 


Dr. Earl G. Blackstone, head of the 
commercial teacher-training department 
at Iowa State University, Iowa City, 
Iowa, taught at Greeley State Teachers 
College, Colorado, this summer. Mr. 
Clay D. Slinker, director of commercial 
education in Des Moines, Iowa, taught 
at the State Teachers College, Pullman, 
Washington. 


HOWARD VAN DEUSEN 


Howard van Deusen, a com- 
mercial teacher in the Plain- 
field, N. J., High School, died 
suddenly of a heart attack on 
May 29 at his summer home, 
Glen Willow, near Blairstown. 
He was born fifty-eight years 
ago in Prince’s Bay, Staten Is- 
land, and was educated at Cen- 
tenary Collegiate Institute and 
Wesleyan University. 

Mr. van Deusen taught com- 
mercial subjects in Owensboro, 
Ky., and later was head of the 
commercial department in the 
Bayonne, N. J., High School 
where he taught for nine years. 
He also taught in New York 
and Jersey City before coming 
to Plainfield in 1916. 

“Van,” as he was affection- 
ately known to hundreds of 
New Jersey commercial teach- 
ers, became secretary of the 
High School Commercial 
Teachers Association of New 
Jersey at the time of its organ- 
ization in 1915 and served con- 
tinuously and faithfully in that 
position until his death. His 
passing leaves a place that will 
be hard to fill. 


Single or Double Periods in 
Bookkeeping 


Commercial Education of the White- 
water State Teachers College, Wiscon- 
sin, reports a summary of an inquiry by 
Edward L. Cooper of the State Teach- 
ers College at Albany, New York. 

A comprehensive objective examina- 
tion in bookkeeping, prepared by Pro- 
fessor Paul A. Carlson of the White- 
water State Teachers College, was ad- 
ministered in high schools in all sec- 
tions of Wisconsin. Schools both with 
single-period and with double-period in- 
struction in bookkeeping were repre- 
sented. A part of the examination was 
administered to both groups of schools 
within definite time limits and the re- 
mainder with unlimited time for all sub- 
jects. 

The evidence from the tests was ap- 
plied to five comparisons. 

The brief conclusion from the com- 
parisons is quoted. It is significant be- 
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cause more than half the teachers indi- 
cating a preference on the issue were 
favorable to the double-period plan. 
Here is an instance in which the results 
of investigation do not bear out pre- 
valent belief: 

The examination results indicate that 
the factor of single period or double pe- 
riod is not an important one. In some 
tabulations the double-period schools 
are slightly better than the single- 
period schools. In other tabulations the 
single-period schools are slightly better 
than the double-period schools. 

Since the double-period plan of in- 
struction requires twice as much teach- 
ing time and twice as much use of 
equipment, the use of the double period 
is not justified. There is no evidence 
that the use of double-period instruc- 
tion produces superior results. 


Dr. Cubberley 


After thirty-five years of active serv- 
ice as the dean of the School of Educa- 
tion of Stanford University, Dr. Cub- 
berley plans to retire at the close of this 
school year. 

While many hundreds have come un- 
der the stimulating personal influence 
of Dr. Cubberley as teacher or as ad- 
ministrator, there are many thousands 
who have never seen him personally 
but who have been profoundly influ- 
enced by one or more of the group of 
books of which he is the author. 

His volumes on the history of educa- 
tion, acknowledged as standard in their 
field, give an authoritative interpreta- 
tion of educational practice and pro- 
gress. 

Even more widely influential have 
been his books on various phases of 
school administration which with pene- 
trating grasp have set forth funda- 
mental principles of sound school man- 
agement. These have been extensively 
used as texts in courses in school ad- 
ministration, and have modified school 
practice profoundly during the past two 
decades. 

His early reports of school surveys 
set a pattern and standard for dozens 
of reports which have been written by 
other authors since his pioneer work in 
this field. 

With Dr. Cubberley’s retirement from 
the burden of instructional and adminis- 
trative detail, in 1933, he expects to 
have time to complete books which are 
now in progress, to plan still others, 
and to continue his work as editor and 
adviser to the company with which he 
has been associated in this capacity for 
more than two decades. 


American Education Week 


November 7 to 13 of this year will be 
devoted to consideration of the contri- 
butions of education. American Educa- 
tion Week will be celebrated in connec- 
tion with the two hundredth anniver- 
sary of George Washington’s birth. 

Each day will be given over to some 
particular topic. 

Monday, November 7—The Homes of 
the Pioneers. 

Tuesday, November &8—The Schools 
of the Pioneers. 

Wednesday, November 9—Two Cen- 
turies of Progress in New-lW orld Schools. 

Describe the evolution of buildings 
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and curricula. Point out the increased 
training of teachers, the growth of 
professional spirit manifested in local, 
State, and national associations. Show 
how important it is in the present 
economic crisis to hold the gains our 
schools have made if we hope to main- 
tain the ideals of personal character, po- 
litical government, and spiritual and ma- 
terial progress which it was the ambi- 
tion of our forefathers to achieve. 

Thursday, November 10—The Schools 
und Equality of Opportunity. 

Discuss education as a means of se- 
curing for every child a fair start in life. 
show how the meager educational op- 
portunities of the pioneer schools were 
otfered equally to all and how from the 
-'ow but sure concentration of wealth, 
great discrimination in educational op- 
portunity has resulted. Explain how 
States are trying to follow the principle 
of taxing wealth where it is and educat- 
ing the children where they are. Dis- 
cuss the ideals of equal opportunity 
held by Thomas Jefferson and other 
pioneers. 

Friday, November 11—The Schools and 
American Ideals. 

Show how the schools have unified 
our nation, kept alive an Americanism 
of domestic aspiration and human 
brotherhood. Describe the ideals of 
George Washington and show how the 
schools have helped them continue to 
live in our nation. 

Saturday, November 12—The Schools 
and Progressive Living. 

Show the increasing tendency for ed- 
ucation to continue throughout life. Dis- 
cuss the effect on character of this de- 
sire for continued growth. Urge a spe- 
ial study of the biographies of Benja- 
min Franklin and other pioneers. Place 
the emphasis upon adult education, 
showing how more complete use of 
present school facilities may contribute 
= to the enrichment of human 
ife. 

Sunday, November 13—The Schools 
and the Things of the Spirit. 


Oregon Reorganizes Her Higher 
Education 


Oregon has just finished the task of 
gathering together her six separate and 
more or less competing institutions of 
higher learning, placed them under a 
single management, and will start them 
off this fall as six units of a single co- 
ordinated and unified Oregon State Sys- 
tem of Higher Education. 

One feature of the commission’s re- 
port that immediately drew wide com- 
ment and controversy was the recom- 
mendation to centralize all upper divi- 
sion and graduate work in the biolog- 
ical and physical sciences at the Cor- 
vallis campus and all upper division and 
graduate work in the humanities and 
social sciences at Eugene. The commis- 
sion included in this last grouping all 
upper division work in commerce and 
business administration which at that 
time was located on both campuses. 

All upper division work in business is 
shifted from Corvallis to Eugene. At 
Corvallis the secretarial training depart- 
ment of the former school of commerce 
has been retained at the Corvallis cam- 
Dus to give work through two years 
leading to a certificate. Students com- 
pleting two years in this department 
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may then transfer to any other school 
to complete degree work if they desire. 
Lower division and service courses in 
business administration will also be con- 
tinued at Corvallis. 

The new dean and director for busi- 
ness administration is H. U. Hoyt. 


Alpha Iota Sorority Convention 


The second annual convention of AI- 
pha Iota, National Honorary Business 
Sorority, will be held in Washington, 
D. C., November 11-14, inclusive, at the 
Willard Hotel. 


E. M. Fenton, Alpha Iota 


Sorority President 


Miss Winifred Cox, national coun- 
cilor of Alpha Iota and a member of the 
faculty at Strayer College, Washington, 
is general chairman of the convention. 
Alpha Omega Chapter located at Stray - 
er College is the hostess chapter and 
will be assisted by Alpha Kappa Chap- 
ter, Smithdeal Business College, Rich- 
mond, Va., Alpha Lambda, Goldey Col- 
lege, Wilmington, Del., and Alpha Sigma, 
Strayer-Bryant and Stratton College, 
Baltimore, Md. 

Chapters of .Alpha Iota are affiliated 
with sixty different business colleges in 
all sections of the United States. Many 
of these schools also have alumnae 
chapters. Delegates from _ practically 
every chapter are expected to attend. 

Plans are under way for business 
sessions, participation in the Armistice 
Day celebration, sight-seeing tour, one 
dinner in Baltimore, Md., at which Al- 
pha Sigma Chapter will be the hostess, 
a dinner-dance at which Phi Theta Pi, 
National Honorary Commerce Fratern- 
ity, will be the host, etc. 

The national officers of Alpha Iota 
are: 

Mrs. Elsie M. Fenton, president, Des 
Moines, Iowa; Mrs. Edna P. Kent. vice 
president, Seattle, Washington; Eliza- 
beth Hullerman, secretary and treasurer 
Des Moines, Iowa; Reba E. Choate, his- 
torian, Kansas City, Missouri; and Flor- 
ence Smith, editor of the Alpha Jota 
Note-Book, Des Moines, Towa. 
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Hundreds of Films Shown as Available 
for Use of Public. 


An extensive list of sources of com- 
mercial and trade promotion films suit- 
able for classroom use has just been is- 
sued by the Motion Picture Division of 
the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce, Department of Commerce, 
in a 17-page pamphlet known as_ the 
“Composite List of Nontheatrical Film 
Successes,” which gives the names and 
addresses of 524 concerns which have 
such films for distribution. 

This pamphlet is suggested as an au- 
thentic list of film sources to be used by 
those who may be interested in securing 
films for nontheatrical exhibition. 

A brief code is given listing the con- 
ditions under which each individual con- 
cern releases its films. As an example, 
it is indicated whether the films are 
available free of charge or otherwise, 
whether they are silent or sound, 16 or 
35 millimeter in size, and whether they 
are printed on inflammable or non-in- 
flammable stock. 

Copies of the pamphlet may be se- 
cured for 10 cents each (stamps not 
acceptable) from the Motion Picture Di- 
vision, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce, Washington, D. C., or from 
the Bureau's district offices. 


Columbia Gives New Commercial 
Teacher-Training Work 


Under the leadership of Dr. Odell, 
Teachers College of Columbia Univer- 
sity has expanded its commercial teach- 
er-training program this year. Courses 
are being offered in the teaching of Pit- 
man and Gregg shorthand, typewriting, 
junior business training, and bookkeep- 
ing. Mr. Harold H. Smith of the Gregg 
Publishing Company is giving a course 
in the improvement of instruction in 
typewriting. Mr. Earl W. Barnhart of 
the Federal Board of Vocational Edu- 
cation is giving the course in the con- 
struction of teaching materials for trans- 
cribing classes. The course in_ tests 
and measurements in commercial edu- 
cation will be given by Mr. Louis A. 
Rice of the New Jersey State Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction. 

The courses are given in the evening 
or on Saturday and are therefore avail- 
able to teachers in service. 


Pace Offers Four-Year Secretarial 
Program 


There have not been many highly 
trained shorthand writers available, 
Pace Institute of New York City finds, 
and the reason for this would seem to 
be the lack of opportunity to acquire 
such training. In order to provide train- 
ing for this type of work. Pace Insti- 
tute is inaugurating this fall a School 
of Shorthand Reporting, designed to 
equip qualified shorthand writers, in 
evening classes, for positions on the up- 
per levels of shorthand writing. 

Graduates of the Institute’s School of 
Secretarial Practice as well as other 
persons who can meet the entrance re- 
quirements are eligible for work in this 
new graduate school. With in- 
auguration of its two-year graduate 
course in the School of Shorthand Re- 
porting, Pace Institute now offers four 
continuous years of shorthand training. 
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BUSINESS _EDUCATION 


THE JOURNAL OF 


October, 1932 


Designed to raise the standard of 
typewriting skill through remedial 
drills, letter sequences, business 
letter tests and shorthand tran- 
scription tests. 


Issued monthly in four-page form 
and based on years of experience 
in the teaching of typewriting and 
the preparation of test material. 


Prepared by 
D. D. LESSENBERRY 


Head, Department of Commercial 
Education 


School of Education 
University of Pittsburgh 


For sample test and price list 
write to 
TYPEWRITING TEST 
PUBLISHERS 


P. O. Box 344, Syracuse, N. Y. 


IN CHICAGO 


Convenient to the Mer- 
chandise Mart and the 
Furniture Mart. . . close to 
the shopping, theatre and 
wholesale districts . . . on 
the ‘‘Near-North Side.” 


The spacious, quaint lobby 
of 17th Century design 
speaks of homelikeness the 
minute you enter the hotel 
. while the modern serv- 
ice and equipment afford 
every convenience to its 
guests. 
The attractive English Grill adjoins the lobby. 


Rates priced to meet the present conditions .. . 
every room with bath . . . $1.75 and up. 


Write for Booklet with Map of Chicago. 


Hotel. BERKSHIRE 


15 East Ohio Street Chicago 


Dictionary of Business Terms 
By C. MARTIN ALSAGER, A.M., J.D. 


The purpose of this book is to present, in 
convenient form a dictionary containing 
brief and concise definitions of nearly 4,000 
commonly used terms, phrases and_ab- 
breviations relating to accounting, banking, 
bonds, brokerage, business law, business 
organization, corporations, domestic and 
foreign exchange, economics, insurance, in- 
vestments, international trade, money, mort- 
gages, real estate, shipping, speculations, 
stocks, stock exchange operations, taxation, 
transportation, trusts, and other branches 
of, or relating to, business. 

Many of these terms, although in com- 
mon use in all parts of the United States, 
have never before been defined in a business 
sense 

The book will be found of especial value 
to students and teachers in Colleges of 
Commerce and Business Administration, stu- 
dents and teachers of Economics and En- 
gineering, Public Accountants, Bankers, 
Brokers, institutional, technical and public 
libraries, and to all who have need or oc- 
casion to become familiar with business 
terms. 


CALLAGHAN & COMPANY 


Since 1864 


401 East Ohio Street Chicago, Illinois 


WANTED AGENTS 


To sell MIRACLE RIBBON REVIVER, a preparation for reviving 
typewriter ribbons, at a cost of two cents per application, each appli- 
cation equivalent to a new ribbon. Price to agents, $1.00; sells for 
$2.00. Each outfit contains 100 applications. 
SPECIALTY SALES CO. 
CAIRO, ILL. 


HREE questions face every 
GET THE FACTS I thoughtful teacher: (1) How 
can I get the best results 
that make your from the methods and “ie 
I use in teaching? 2 ow 
METHODS can I at the same time increase 
Successful! the efficiency of these methods 
and materials by learning from 
others what is being done day 
by day? (3) If there are cer- 
tain facts behind the successful 
ONE YEAR practice of these methods where 
A can I get these facts impartially 

(10 issues) -set forth? 

comes to you 


for $2.00 These are being 

answered for you each month 
in THE JOURNAL OF BUSI- 
A TWO NESS EDUCATION. 


I INDEPEN 
was t is the only D - 
subscription DENT magazine published for 
at $3.00 those ag 4 are ee students 
to enter business. It gives you 

saves $1.00 the WHEN — the WHY — the 
WHAT of business education. 


THE JOURNAL OF 
BUSINESS EDUCATION 


512 BROOKS BUILDING WILKES-BARRE, PA. 
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MACHINES, EQUIPMENT 
AND SUPPLIES 


Edited by Robert C. Trethaway 


“Electric Eye” Controls 
Lights 


Two years in succession a room in 
the public schools of Iuscumbia, 
\la., equipped with an “electric eye” 
io control its lights, has had fewer 
failures among the pupils than a 
similar room of the same grade in 
the same building where the lights 
were not so controlled. By means 
of the phototube the lights were 
automatically switched on whenever 
daylight dropped, and were in use 
under these conditions 34.1 per cent 
of the time during the first year and 
32.6 per cent of the time in the 
second year. The reduction in the 
number of failures amounted to 20 
per cent. 

In the first year, the room with the 
electric eye had four failures out of 
thirty-six pupils while the other 
room had eleven failures out of 
thirty-four pupils. In the second 
year the electric-eye room with 
forty-three pupils had eight less 
failures than the unequipped room 
with forty-four pupils. 

The building in which the tests 
were made is a modern school struc- 
ture completed in 1930. The rooms 
selected for the tests have the same 
floor space and window area and the 
same exposure to 
the sun. The classes 
were as 
nearly equal nu- 
merically as possi- 
ble and the pupils 
in each class rated 
equally intelli- 
gent tests given to 
each one in the 
classes. The teach- 
ing methods in 
each were 
similar and_ the 
teachers were as- 
signed to do de- 
partmental work 


between the two 
classes. Thus there 
was no cause to as- 
sign for the better 
showing in the one 
room over the oth- 
er except the close 


control of the lights and_ their 
automatic use whenever daylight 
dropped below a specified intensity. 

The room in which the lights were 
automatically controlled was special- 
ly equipped with four 300-watt indi- 
rect fixtures and the phototube con- 
trol was a General Electric unit. 
The other room had two 150-watt 
direct lighting fixtures. 

The two teachers stated that the 
students in the “electric-eye’” room 
were “more alert, more attentive 
and did better work,” especially on 
cloudy days. “They enjoyed the 
lights,” said the teachers, “and 
thought the other rooms were dark. 
We felt more like teaching on cloudy 
days in the room with the lights 
than in the other room.” 


A New Color Stunt 


A new line of special colors, called 
Mimeotone, has been developed by 
the Mimeograph Organization, mak- 
ing it possible to print several dif- 
ferent colors in one operation on the 
mimeograph. Finished work may 
be produced which carries drawings 
and several kinds of display letter- 
ing, in four colors, all on a single 
sheet. It is claimed that the opera- 


tion is simple and requires little more 


Typing by Machine Dictation at Drexel Institute; 
Inset of Miss Ivy Monk, Head of Typewriting Teacher Staff. 
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skill and time than the ordinary 
mimeographing process, for nothing 
is involved except tracing, careful 
inking, and straight mimeographing. 

A simple method enables the dif- 


ferent shades of these Mimeotone 
tints to be absorbed by the ink pad 
in the exact spots where they are 
needed, permitting as many colors 
as may be desired to be printed 
through a single stencil. The dif- 
ferent colors can be mixed and 
blended, just as the artist mixes and 
blends his colors. 


Success with Dictating 
Machines at Drexel 


Sixty-two students were enrolled 
in the 1931-32 graduating classes of 
the secretarial department of Drexel 
Institute, Philadelphia, and of this 
number the Drexel Institute reports 
not a single failure. Of greater sig- 
nificance is the fact that each of 
the sixty-two graduates not only 
achieved, but in many instances sur- 
passed, the requirements for dictat- 
ing-machine operators, which is 900 
lines per day, receiving in recogni- 
tion a Certificate of Proficiency. 
These classes were taught with the 
direct method of dictating machine 
dictation. 

The credit for 
this unusual suc- 
cess at Drexel 
should be equally 
divided between 
Director Wagen- 
seller’s progressive 
attitude in provid- 
ing his school with 
the most up-to-date 
equipment and in 
his excellent judg- 
ment in the selec- 
tion of an able 
staff of instructors. 
He is fortunate in 
having as the head 
of the typewriting 
and_ office-machine 
courses Miss Ivy 
Monk, formerly of 
the Kansas-Wes- 
leyan University of 
Commerce. 
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Teachers 
Agencies 


COMMERCIAL 


TEACHERS NEEDED 


For Public Schools and Colleges 
Throughout the Entire West 


Unexcelled Service 
Rocky Mountain Teachers Agency 


Wm. Ruffer, Ph.D., Manager 
410 U. S. Natl. Bank Bldg. 
DENVER, COLO. 


Branch Office: Minneapolis, Minn. 


LARGEST IN THE WEST 


Positions for Teachers 


Also money making private schools 
for sale 
Our calls for teachers extend 
from Maine to Calif. Write for 
one of our new application forms 
—it’s free. State qualifications. 
Address: 


Cole-Cowan Teachers’ Agency 
MARION, IND. 


MIDWEST TEACHERS’ 
BUREAU 


Kansas City, South Bend, 
Mo. Ind. 


Spokane, Wash. Boston, Mass. 


Atlanta, Ga. 


Placing the right teacher in the 
right position. WRITE US. 


Teachers Agencies! 


Advertise your service here. Tell 
teachers what you have to offer in 
Tue JourNAL oF Business Epvu- 
CATION—the magazine that pro- 
gressive teachers read. 


For Further Information Write to 


The Journal of Business 
Education 


512 Brooks Bldg. Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


Journal of Business Education 
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13, January. ; 
Foreign, Training the Danish Merchant—15, 


April. 
Foreign, When Shall Specialization Begin?—13, 
farch. 
G 


Gates, Bruce F.—21, February. 

Geography Lesson, An _ Initial Economic—17, 
December. 

Geography in —21, March. 

George, Guy G.—17, April. 

Graduates, Occupations ef N. J. High School, 
in 1930-1931—25, February. 

Graduates, Three-Year Follow-up of Commercial 
Graduates—10, January. 

Griggs, M. C.—19, December. 

Guidance as a Major Problem of Business, Edi- 
torial—22, December. 

H 

Harnack, Elizabeth C.—11, April. 

Hartford, Commercial Occupations in, Connecti- 
cut—11, January. 

Hay, James, r.—8, February. 

aynes, Benjamin R.—11, Jun 
How Do We Compare with Others?—12, April. 
Huddleston, Louis D.—15, January. 


I 
Index to Vol. VI—31, February. 


In Our Opinion, Editorial—Found in each issue. 
International Commercial Education Convention 
—27, March. 
International Convention, More about the—22, 
April. 
J 


Jason, Simon J.—21, June. 

Johnson, Eliza—12, March. 

Johnson, Mildred B.—15, February. 

Junior College Secretarial Curriculu 
K 


Kerschensteiner, George—12, May 
Kinney, Lucien B.—13, Rieu: 13, March. 
Klausewitz, Harry—19, March. 

L 
Latt, Dr. A.—15, June. 
Law, Projects in Commercial—22, June. 
Lawrence, A. J.—12, April. 
Letter, Teaching the Business—15, January. 
Letter, The Mailable,—20, January. 
Letter Writing, Teaching—23, June. 


M 
Machines, Equipment and Supplies—Found in 
each _ issue. 
Maher, Florence—17, February. 
Manning, Florence M. —15, eines 13, June. 
Manual, A Comparison of the Gregg, and. peed 
Studies—15, February. 
Marketing Courses in High School—18, June. 
Marshall, Grace M.—22, June 
Mathematical Requirements of ‘Business Positions 
3, February. 
Mathematical Requirements of Business Positions, 
Part II—13, March. 
4 Marie—19, April. 
Merritt Business School, PThe—13, May. 
Methods, A Class between Two—l6, January. 
Meyer, E. H.—29, January. 
Meyer, Grace M. 40. June. 
Money, Education for the Use of—10, January. 
Moore, Wert E.—17, June. 
Mounce, E. W ai Ne January; 23, March. 
N 
Naether, Carl—17, May. 
National Commercial Teachers Federation, Pro- 
gram of—23, December. 
News—Ideas—Suggestions, Editorial—Found in 
each issue. 


Oo 

Occupations, Commercial, in Hartford, Connecti- 
cut—11, January. 

Occupations’ of New Jersey High School Gradu- 
ates in 1930-1931—25, February. 

O'Leary, Michael—11, January. 

On the Bookshelf—Found in ‘each issue. 

Organization for Commercial Teachers, A Na- 
tion-wide—9, February. 


P 
Pawlowski, Antoni—13, December; 13, January. 
Phelps, Ethel D.—29, January. 
Polish Schools for Business—13, December. 
Polish Schools for Business, Part II—13, Janu- 
ary. 


R 
Rice, Louis A.—25, February. 
Ridington, Thomas T.—17, December. 
Ringo, Fredonia—20, May. 
Rouse, Edward J.—9, December. 
Fducation in, Communities— 


A in—17, January. 

Schenke, Nils—15, 

Secretarial, Junior College Secretarial Curriculum 
—13, June. 

Selling as a Vocation—20, May. 

Shorthand, Correlating and Transcription—12, 
March. 

Shorthand in a Cooperative Course—22, May. 

Shorthand, Lesson in Second Term—11, April. 

Sipe, J. Marvin—19, January. 

Skeeles, Arthur G.—20, April. 

Specialization Begin?, Whe en Shall—15, March. 

Stuart, R. R.—13, May. 

Success, Does School Record Foretell Business— 
December. 

Supplementary Work in Business English—15, 
December. 

Supplementary Work in Economics—23, January. 

Sweden, Foreign Language Education in—17, 


May. 
Switaertand, Commercial Education in—15, June. 


Teaching Business English—17, February. 
Teaching, How Good is Your—9, May. 
Teaching Letter Writing—23, June. 
Teaching the Business Letter—15, January. 
Testing, New York Conference on Diagnostic— 
25, December. 
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Tests, Errors on Bookeeping—19, January. 

Tests, — aes in Constructing Commer- 
cial—9, April. 

Theses in Business Education—23, February; 25, 
March; 23, April; 25, May. 

Tonne, Herbert A.—20, December ; 23, February ; 
25, March; 23, April; 25, May. : 

Training the Danish Mtrchant—15, April. 

Typewriting Demons—18, May. 

Typing, A Period in Beginning—19, December. 

Typing, First Two Days in—19, March. 

Typing Plateaus—17, April. 

Typing, The Beginner in—27, January. 


Van Cleef, Eugene—21, March. 
Vibak, Marius—17, April. 


w 
Washington, Commercial Education in the State 
of—19, April. 
Washington the Business Man—8, February. 
Wood, Ethel H.—27, January. 


General Business Training 
(Continued from page 24) 
education but also more successfully 
to continue as a private business en- 

terprise. 

At this point in this discussion, I 
believe I can be more specific and 
bring out the significance of the dual 
nature of my topic, Business Science 

General and Specific. The general 
lusiness information course is con- 
sidered the essential type of subject 
which should be used in bringing 
about this lengthening process in the 
husiness-college curriculum. It fits 
in with the very beginning needs of 
most of the students and carries the 
student along adding interest to his 
work and continually broadening his 
view of business and the need for 
further business training as espe- 
cially needed in that locality in which 
he will most likely find his first em- 
ployment. It is from the consumer’s 
standpoint that he needs business ed- 
ucation as well as from the stand- 
point of a prospective producer. This 
is an excellent selling point for the 
prospective student who has not yet 
made a very definite plan for his life 
work and further educational train- 
ing. Consumer business education 
functions when the graduate gets in 
his first position and continues to 
function through the business expe- 
riences which he will find as he 
strives to gain promotion and success 
in the business world. 

It is through this type of course 
that an added appreciation can be 
developed on the part of the future 
worker for the point of view of his 
employer and for the point of view 
of the customers of this future em- 
ployer. Research reveals that em- 
ployers are stressing more and more 
the importance of the right attitude, 
traits of character, ability of the em- 
ployee to follow instructions and 
such skills and habits as can be de- 
veloped through many varied types 
of projects provided in a course like 
general business science. Mr. Earl 
W. Barnhart, Chief of the Commer- 
cial Division of the Federal Board of 
Vocational Education, pointed out a 


very good illustration of this need in 
the actual words of an office boy 
among those he was studying in a 
large New York institution. This 
boy said, “The boss likes us to do 
things in such a way that we are 
liked better for the way we do them.” 
And in the ideas expressed last sum- 
mer by Dr. W. W. Stockberger, Fed- 
eral Director of Personnel and Busi- 
ness Administration of the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture, we must 
train students in the art of “getting 
along with each other.” 

All this points to business knowl- 

edge as a universal need and for les- 
sons in cooperation and citizenship, 
levels of education and responsibility, 
to a study of the problems of em- 
ployment and business ownership, 
modern business organization and the 
viewpoint of the employer and his 
customer; to the need for coopera- 
tion between the government, educa- 
tion, and business. There must be an 
approach to simple business law, 
problems of communication involv- 
ing business correspondence, the mail 
service and modern uses of the tele- 
graph and telephone. There is need 
for information about travel services, 
banking services to the public as well 
as need for training to be able to 
ender such service as an employee 
in such an institution; knowledge 
about credit problems of borrowing 
and lending money with the corre- 
lated training in habits of thrift and 
problems of budgeting personal and 
business finances. 

Along with this much can be done 
in taking care of the so-called “paper 
work” of bookkeeping, making pos- 
sible even higher types of training 
in those classes later on. Topics of 
insurance and investment need atten- 
tion together with studies of sources 
of information so essential to the ef- 
ficient business worker and closely 
related to the elements of filing. A 
definite study of types of business 
positions with problems of getting, 
holding, and gaining promotion in 
them is all important. 

Purchasing can be approached 
from the standpoint of “buyman- 
ship” or the consumer’s viewpoint 
before leading to the need for record 
keeping in the purchases department 
of a business; then salesmanship and 
financial recording of various kinds 
that he will need to know about when 
he gets into his first position. There 
is especially evident a need for train- 
ing in the kind of duties he will meet 
so surely in the small office or small 
business enterprise into which the 
chances are so great that he will find 
himself in his first position. In this 
connection let me point out the need 
for training in simple record-keeping 


methods for such small business of- 
fices—a nontechnical record keep- 
ing similar to the systems of records 
that have been developed and pro- 
moted by a nationally known cash 
register company for the use of small 
stores and offices around the coun- 
try. This special type of training is 
now being organized and provided in 
some of the leading textbooks to 
make more complete business-science 
education. Such a course leads very 
logically to the further study of for- 
mal bookkeeping and accounting, but 
without it the formally trained book- 
keeping student is not properly qual- 
ified and equipped to take care of 
small-office records in the most eco- 
nomically efficient manner. 

A definite value in such a type of 
study is found when it leads the 
stenographic student to become in- 
terested in further training in the 
general or bookkeeping courses as 
the need is presented for further and 
more complete training. Likewise it 
helps to sell the general or steno- 
graphic course to the bookkeeping 
student after he gets the more com- 
plete view of the business fields 
ahead of him. 

Although the public school has 
led the way in the development of 
elementary business training, the pri- 
vate school can do much to show the 
way to the best use of general busi- 
ness information training courses on 
a college level. The private business 
school has every reason to be opti- 
mistic with regard to the future, and 
although prosperity has not been 
found just around the corner, in the 
case of the private business school 
managers it is because they have not 
yet looked around all the corners. 


New England Teachers 
Meet in Worcester 


The 30th Annual Meeting of The 
New England High School Commer- 
cial Teachers’ Association will be 
held at the High School of Com- 
merce, Worcester, Massachusetts, on 
Saturday, November 5, 1932. 

The officers of the association are: 
President: Marion F. Woodruff, 
High School, Gloucester, Mass. Ist 
Vice-President: Roderic K. Stanley, 
Weaver High School, Hartford, 
Conn. 2nd Vice-President: C. W. 
Hastings, Central High School, Man- 
chester, N. H. Membership Chair- 
man: Margaret G. Daley, High 
School, Shrewsbury, Mass. Secre- 
tary: W. O. Holden, High School, 
Pawtucket, R. 1. Treasurer: Joseph 
Cantalupi, Senior High School, Ev- 
erett, Mass. Asst. Treasurer: Ray 
Burke, Senior High School, Arling- 
ton, Mass. 
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Business 
Men Agree 


That the Essentials of 
Business English are: 


1. An understanding of people and 
of the ways to win their favor- 
able response. 


2. A command of the essentials of 
good English, especially sen- 
tence structure and diction. 

3. A familiarity with the common 
business forms and usages, such 
as the correct make-up of let- 
ters, remittances, and the like. 

4. A general knowledge of the 
most important types of com- 
mercial transactions, such as 
buying, selling, and collecting, 
and the right methods of 
handling them. 


Many of the Leading Corpora- 
tions 


have established training courses in 
these essentials of business English 
for their clerks and correspondents, 
Several such courses have been pre- 
pared and directed by the authors 
of the New Business English. 


Hotchkiss and Drew’s 
New Business English 


presents all these essentials with a 
profusion of exercise material—the 
kind of instruction needed in 
sehools. 


By GEORGE BURTON HOTCH- 
KISS, M.A., Professor of Marketing 
in New York University School of 
Commerce, Accounts, and Finance, 
and CELIA ANNE DREW, Ph.B., 
Instructor in English in High 
School of Commerce, City of New 


York. 
Price, $1.16 


AMERICAN BOOK 
COMPANY 


New York Cincinnati Chicago 
Boston Atlanta 


The New Pitman 
Phonography 


by Parke Schoch, Asst. Supt. Philadelphia 
Public Schools. 


Benn Pitman System 


Original and unique method. Prin- 
ciples taught by employing only 
Single Stem words, making learn- 
ing easy. 87 graded lctters. Abun- 
dant reading matter. Cloth 174 pp. 


List $1.50. Teacher’s Sample 75c 


T. C. DAVIS & SONS, INC. 
512 Race Street, Philadelphia, Pa, 
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In 1932 Rational-Trained Students 
won 34 state final typing ‘contests 


The following state-by-state results are most convincing evidence that the “‘first-finger-first” method of 
teaching typewriting, as presented in the “New Rational Typewriting” and the new “Gregg Typing” series of 
texts, is the pedagogically correct method—the one method of training practical typists that has stood head 
and shoulders above all other methods for the past thirty years. 


“Rational” Results in the 1932 State Final Typing Contests 


[llinois North Carolina 


First-year students (Class A)—Ist Place First-year students (Class C)—Ist and 2d Places 
Second-year students (Class B)—Ist and 2d Places First-year students (Class D)—1Ist and 2d Places 
Second-year teams (Class A)—1st and 2d Places 


Unlimited—l1st Place North Dakota 
Second-year students—Ist and 2d Places 
Second-year teams—lIst and 2d Places Ohio 
Maine First-year students (Class B)—lIst Place 
ond-year students—Ist an aces 

Unlimited—Ist and 2d Places Oklahoma 

First-year students—Ist and 2d Places 
Nebraska Second-year students—Ist and 2d Places 
First-year students—Ist and 2d Places Unlimited—I1st and 2d Places 


First-year teams—Ist Place South Dakota 


Second-year students—Ist and 2d Places 
First-year students (Class A)—Ist and 2d Places 
New Jersey Second-year students (Class A)—Ist and 2d Places 


First-year students—Ist and 2d Places Second-year students (Class B)—Ist Place 


First-year teams—lIst Place 

Second-year students—Ist Place Texas 

Second-year teams—lIst Place First-year students—lIst and 2d Places 
(No second-year event was held) 

New York Utah 

First-year students—Ist and 2d Places ta 

First-year teams—lIst and 2d Places First-year students—lIst Place 

Second-year teams—lIst and 2d Places Unlimited—lst Place 


Note: In 24 states no final or state contests were reported. 


Some 1932 “Rational”? Championship Records 


The Illinois first-year typing champion (Class A), Elizabeth Shepherd, Yorkville, made a record high rate 
of 70.16 words a minute—a Rational student. 

The Texas, New York, Ohio (Class B), North Dakota, and Nebraska first-year champions all wrote over 
60 words a minute—all Rational students 

The Maine first-year champion wrote 52 words a minute without an error—a Rational student. 

The three highest state champions in the unlimited class were Maxine Oster of Ohio, rate 91.7; Maxine 
Werner of Illinois, rate 90.8; and Louise Whitefield of Oklahoma, rate 86. These three winners were trained 
in schools using “Rational Typewriting.” 


Gregg Typing Develops Winners 


The quick get-away and the scientifically correct keyboard technique of students trained by the Rational 
method embodied in the new Gregg Typing series give them a great advantage on the job as well as in 
interschool competition. 

In the Gregg Typing series you will find the text that will exactly meet your own classrooin require- 
ments. Put “Gregg Typing” to work at once in your class so that it will help you train not only a champion 
typist, but all your students to be Superior Typists on the Job. 


Gregg Typing, Techniques and Projects 
By SoRELLE AND SMITH 


A book for every need. Write for complete list. 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


New York Chicago San Francisco Boston Toronto London Sydney 


Gregg Texts Are Authoritative 
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Rotary Stencil Duplicators Give 
Helpful Co-operation to Teachers! 
Indispensable in School Equipment! 
POST-O-GRAF prices permit a wide 


distribution among class rooms 
in every school 


Note book data, examination papers, maps for filling in 
Trouble-free of rivers, names of states, principal cities, etc., music, charts Speedy 
and forms of all kinds, programs and admission tickets for 
It all kinds of school entertainment, advertising for ball games lI 
and other athletic stunts, copies of lectures, in short, any 
_ , mews item, questionnaire or instruction information can be 
Low-Pr iced reproduced, in one or more colors, by the thousands in Simple 


clear-cut, easy-to-read copies at an operating expense of 
|| only about 25c per thousand. : ll 
Staunch, trouble-free and simplicity itself—any boy or 


Unsurpassed girl can operate a POST-O-GRAF DUPLICATOR. | Efficient 
Prices from $22.50 to $90.00 —fully equipped. 


Automatic In Three 
and Different 

Hand Feed Sizes 
! Post-O-Graf, Inc., Wilkes-Barre, Pa. | 
Send complete information. | -_O-_GR F NC 
AF, ING. 
| Wilkes-Barre Pennsylvania 
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